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SPECIAL REPORT: The Simpson Verdict 

The trial of the century ends with gasps and cheers, 
with feelings of anger and of vindication as a Los Angeles 
jury decrees that an All-American hero is whole again. 
However, the heated debate that ensues divides the 
country and reveals social and judicial fissures that will 
not be easily bridged 
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OS ANGELES CORRESPONDENT 

Jim Willwerth headed to work 

Monday morning expecting an 

easy day. He and Elaine Lafferty 
had covered the O.J. Simpson murder 
trial from the beginning, and they were 
anticipating a long deliberation. When 
the verdict was returned in less than 
four hours, however, they suddenly had 
another cover story on their hands—a 
big one. 

Editors in New York City immedi- 
ately dispatched reinforcements. Den- 
ver bureau chief Dick Woodbury was 
headed for Montana when he received 
a message redeploying him to Los Ange- 
les. At the San Francisco airport, bureau 
chief David S. Jackson ran into another 
harried traveler: Simpson lawyer John- 
nie Cochran. New York correspondent 
Sharon Epperson and Chicago corre- 
spondent Wendy Cole found themselves 
on planes packed with other journalists. 
Cole dubbed hers “the O.J. Express.” 
Seated behind her were talk-show staff 
members who spent most of the trip on 
an air phone trying to book Los Angeles 
camera crews. 

The TiME team, coordinated by cor- 
respondent Jeanne McDowell, set up 
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shop at the Inter-Continental Hotel, just 
above the rooms that had served for nine 
months as the secret home of the Simp- 
son jurors. Competition among the 
press, fierce all along, reached a peak as 





EXPERT WITNESSES: Persistence paid 
off for the expanded O.J. reporting team 
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deputy chief of correspondents Jan 
Simpson puts it, “the old-fashioned way: 


| by getting to the right sources.” 


TV and tabloid reporters offered tens | 


of thousands of dollars for exclusives. 
Time, like most serious news publica- 
tions, does not pay for interviews. Our 
reporters had to pursue the story, as 
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The approach paid off. National 
correspondent Jack White joined Coch- 
ran on a four-hour flight to Cleveland. 
Los Angeles bureau chief Jordan Bon- 
fante and correspondent Sylvester 
Monroe got the cops to open up despite 
an L.A.P.D. gag order. While photo re- 
searcher Martha Bardach scoured the 
town for pictures, correspondents Mar- 
got Hornblower and Patrick Cole and 
reporter Dan Cray sought out more 
Simpson lawyers and the Goldman fam- 
ily. And Lafferty’s deep connections 
within the D.A.’s office came through 
with surprising details about what pros- 
ecutors believe really happened the 
night of the murders. “We think we've 
seen it all on TV,” says senior editor 
Howard Chua-Eoan, “but so much 
went on in smoke-filled rooms.” Fortu- 
nately, TIME’s reporters were able to 


penetrate the haze. 
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Introducing new Migrosort Office 


for Windows 95 


Software that reveals itself, removes the barriers between you and capabilities old and new. 
Software that doesn’t get in your way when you're trying to work. 


Features that can streamline the way you work now reveal themselves as you work. 

Everyday tasks as basic as entering text are easier. Spell-checking and formatting 

happen automatically, on the fly. Applications that you once used in a limited fashion 

now offer you new and easier ways to use them, to do more with them. One of those 

ways is the Answer Wizard. When you have a question you simply type it in. "How do 

| get this page to print sideways?" It will show you how. Other wizards are built into ' 
individual programs to walk you through complex tasks. To create a customer database from scratch, you simply 

ask the Database Wizard to show you how. This is called IntelliSense™ technology, and it senses what you are 
doing, and helps you do it with fewer steps. It lets you focus on your work, not on making your software work. 





Now applications work together, work alike, 
work the way you always hoped they would. 


New Microsoft® Excel, Word, PowerPoint? Microsoft Access, 
and Schedule+. Use them to work more effectively, to access 
and share information throughout your company, to conduct 





more in-depth analysis. Pull information from one application 
into another seamlessly. Manage your key contacts in Schedule+ and drop addresses 
into Word when you write them letters. Use PowerPoint’s Meeting Minder to take notes 
of your meeting, and then export them to Word to summarize. Use the new Office 
Binder to create a single document that uses components from all five programs. 
Combine a cover letter, financial projections, and professional-looking charts and 
graphs seamlessly into one document. Save and print it as one. Open it and have all the 
applications it uses launch at once. You spend less time going back and forth between 
programs. Less time working around obstacles. More time focusing on the task at hand. 


Microsoft 
. 
WHERE DO YOU WANT TO GO TODAY?" 
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Sf eorex G0 to http://www.microson.com/msgottice. Or call 800-426-9400. 
“ ©1995 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft, PowerPoint, Windows, and the Windows logo are registered trademarks and InteiliSense, the Windows Start logo and Where Do You 
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Together, the programs break down the barriers between you and other people. 
You find new ways to communicate, to share information, to collaborate. 


Now you can use Microsoft Word as your e-mail editor with the Microsoft Exchange Inbox in Windows 95. 
Create your messages in Word, and use all of its functionality, its formatting options, to communicate more 
clearly, more convincingly. With Word’s Internet Assistant; you can browse the World = } 

Wide Web and publish your own documents there. If you subscribe to The Microsoft 

Network, you can access it directly from Office. FindFast lets you search company HL 

servers and individual desktops for information you need by typing a phrase or key dl 
word. Even finding the information you need to schedule a meeting is made simpler 

with the Meeting Wizard in Schedule+. It can find a time when your list of people can 
meet, locate a conference room, and notify everyone of the time and place. 
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performance, long filenames, Shortcuts, Fuitituakieg and the Windows Explorer. 
fogether, they make computing fundamentally easier and faster. They make it 
jossible for you to spend Jess time computing, more time working effectively. 
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The No-Fee Ford Citibank Card. 


e Earn a 5% Ford Rebate with every purchase. 


e Earn an additional 5% promotional Ford Rebate at 
participating Za@@ and Texaco locations. 

e Earn hundreds, even thousands of dollars in 
Ford Rebates, with a maximum of $700/year, 
$3,500 over five consecutive years. 

Details provided upon cardmembership. 


e After you make your best deal, use your 
Ford Rebates on the purchase or Red Carpet Lease 
of a new Ford, Lincoln, Mercury or Jaguar. 


¢ Superior Citibank services, like Photocard and 
24-hour Customer Service. 


Apply Today, 1-800-374-7777 
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Macon, Georgia 


I HAVE BEEN READING BOOKS BY MI- 
chael Crichton [SHow BusINEss, Sept. 
25] since encountering the first paper- 
back edition of The Andromeda Strain in 
high school. I have never read Crichton 
for his characters, and his occasional lack 
of interest in them is not necessarily a 
shortcoming. I read Crichton because he 
is my most reliable guide to areas of 
cutting-edge technology, foreign culture 
and intrigue in corporations and courts 
of law. To acquire this degree of di- 
versity while writing to entertain and 
inform the general public is a magnifi- 
cent achievement. 
David J. Schow 
Los Angeles 


MICHAEL CRICHTON BRINGS EVERYTHING 
together: science fiction, detail, cutting- 
edge technology and tremendous imagi- 
nation. TIME did an excellent job of pre- 
senting the literary qualities that make 
his books so enjoyable. But I am disap- 
pointed that Sphere was not mentioned. 
It packs in all that I enjoy, and in my 
opinion it is his best work. 
Matthew Skilling 
Macon, Georgia 
AOL: Vincel2 


A HUNDRED YEARS FROM NOW, THE 
name Michael Crichton will be a trivia 
answer, and his books will be out of print, 
worth nothing but regret for the trees 
felled to make them. Meanwhile, Ameri- 
ca’s true pre-eminent novelist of ideas 
and scientific conundrums, Don DeLillo, 
will be taught in university courses, read 
in classic paperback reprints and cele- 
brated for his genius. Why is the future 
always smarter than the present? 
Dan Pope 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


THE NOVEL WAS A BLOCKBUSTER: A SMALL 
group of adventurers, their leader a 
renowned scientist, travel to a remote, 
isolated South American location. Short- 
ly after their arrival, they encounter, to 
their amazement, living dinosaurs. The 








A Multimedia Renaissance Man 


Crichton brings 
together: science fiction, 


detail, cutting-edge technology and 


tremendous imagination. 99 
Matthew Skilling 


explorers are separated, and after sever- 
al harrowing incidents just barely man- 
age to escape, leaving the prehistoric 
beasts behind. Jurassic Park? No. It is 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s 1912 science- 
fiction classic The Lost World—coinci- 
dentally the title of Crichton’s Jurassic 
Park sequel. While Crichton is a master 
of weaving the latest technology into his 
tales, he has no problem reaching into 
the past for inspiration. 
Steven T. Doyle 
Zionsville, Indiana 
Via E-mail 


Changes in Welfare 


IN YOUR ARTICLE ON PROPOSED REFORMS 
in the welfare system [CONGRESS, Sept. 
25] you referred to me and my “family 
cap” amendment to the Welfare Reform 
Bill. I would like to clarify what this 
amendment does and does not do. Sim- 
ply put, my amendment gives states the 
option of imposing a “family cap” on 
benefits for children born into welfare 
families or to teenage mothers. My 
amendment does not, as some have 
implied, endorse additional payments 
to welfare families or adolescent moth- 
ers, nor does it impose another federal 
mandate on states. It only gives states the 
option of determining who deserves 
welfare benefits. 
Pete V. Domenici 
U.S. Senator, New Mexico 
Washington 


Mothers to the Workplace 


THANK YOU FOR MARGARET CARLSON’S 
column on the conservatives’ drive to 
send welfare mothers into the work- 
place, no matter how lowly the job [Pus- 
Lic Eve, Sept. 25]. Finally a report that 
illustrates the Republicans’ true motives 
for reforming welfare: punishment for 
women who parent alone. Women are 
often on welfare because they have cho- 
sen to leave bad relationships. Many 
Republicans see this as an assault on 
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their “family values” system, in which a 
nuclear family seems to be more impor- 
tant than a womans life. In the welfare 
debate as a whole, the concentration of 
politicians on “women as mothers” while 
ignoring “men as fathers” further pun- 
ishes women. Since they are the most 
easily identified parent and often the 
more committed, it leaves men with lit- 
tle incentive to acknowledge paternity 
or pay their fair share and may even push 
them farther from their children. Why 
don’t we cap the number of children a 
man can have? 





Katherine Woods-Eliot 
Portland, Oregon 
Via E-mail 


IT IS APPALLING THAT CHILDBEARING 
and child rearing will soon be consid- 
ered a privilege reserved only for the 
middle and upper classes. 


Joel Reyna Jr. 
Oakland, California 


Nearing a Peaceful Settlement 


| HOPE THE LATEST NATO CAMPAIGN 

in Bosnia is a genuine effort toward 

peace by the West [THE BALKANS, Sept. 

95]. If it is only part of President Clin- 

ton’s agenda for domestic policy, then he 
is walking on a razor’s edge. 

Tommi Slunga 

Rovaniemi, Finland 

Via E-mail 





YOU REFERRED TO U.S, STATE DEPART- 
ment official Richard Holbrooke’s “dip- 
lomatic coup” in negotiating the Serbs’ 
promise to withdraw their heavy weap- 
ons from around Sarajevo. I’m sorry, 
but it’s hardly a “diplomatic coup” when 
you bomb the hell out of people and 
they finally do what you tell them to 
do. I’m absolutely not taking sides, but 
semantics can be dangerous. Remem- 
ber back when the Vietnamese people 
were being “pacified”? 
Darrell Horn 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


BOTH SIDES IN THE BOSNIAN CONFLICT 
are fighting desperately for what they 
believe to be “their” homeland, and for 
freedom from perceived domination by 
the other side. Sadly, clashes of this 
nature seem to be increasingly common. 
The Serbs are especially apprehensive 
because they know the Muslims of the 
Balkans, along with those of the wider 
world, possess the most effective weap- 
on of all in such conflicts—the demo- 
graphic weapon. Look for the name Ko- 
sovo in the news in the future. 


Lloyd Judd 


Oxley, Australia 
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For 5 years, | suffered with 
heartburn. Finally, my mother 
made me see a doctor. 
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IN ACID REFLUX DISEASE 


1 WISH I'D GONE TO THE DOCTOR SOONER. 

With daily heartburn, the pain was often so bad, it used 
to wake me up several times at night. But | kept telling 
myself, “Hey, it’s just heartburn. It's something you have 
to live with when you lead a hectic life...traveling on the 
job, overeating, or eating on the run.” | didn’t realize that 
frequent heartburn may be a sign of a more serious 
medical problem. 


| TRIED OVER-THE-COUNTER MEDICINES, 

BUT NOTHING RELIEVED MY SYMPTOMS. 

The worst was when I stopped in to see my folks after 
work one day. | was complaining so much that my mother 
had heard enough. She called the doctor right away. 


THE DOCTOR SAID MY FREQUENT HEARTBURN 

WAS CAUSED BY ACID REFLUX DISEASE. 

The burning sensation in my chest and the acid taste 
in my mouth were symptoms of acid reflux disease. 
The doctor said | should have gone to see him sooner. 
He recommended lifestyle changes like eating smaller 
meals more often, cutting down on coffee, and raising 
the head of my bed. AND, HE SAID | NEEDED 
PRESCRIPTION-STRENGTH MEDICINE. 


He prescribed ZANTAC. 
And now my pain’s gone. 


ZANTAC IS AVAILABLE ONLY BY PRESCRIPTION. 


The following side effects have been most frequently 
reported by patients being treated with ZANTAC: 
headache, sometimes severe; abdominal discom- 
fort/pain; nausea and vomiting; constipation; and 
diarrhea. Your doctor or other health care profes- 

sional can provide you with more information on 
other possible side effects. 


FOR ME, ONLY ZANTAC IS ZANTAC 


., LaMtac GELAG0SE 


ranitidine HC! 150 mg capsules 


To receive more information about heartburn and 
acid reflux disease, call toll free: 


1-800-GLAXO RX (452-9679) 


See additional important information on adjacent page. 





Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) Tablets, USP BRIEF SUMMARY 
Zantac® 150 and 300 (ranitidine hydrochloride) GELdose™ Capsules 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Tablets 

Zantac® 150 (ranitidine hydrochloride) EFFERdose™ Granules 

Zantac® (ranitidine hydrochloride) Syrup, USP | 
The following is a brief summary only. Before prescribing, see complete prescribing information in 
Zantac® product labeling 

INDICATIONS AND USAGE: Zantac® is indicated in: 1. Short-term treatment of active duodenal ulcer 
2. Maintenance therapy for duodenal ulcer patients at reduced rg. after healing of acute uicers. 
3. The treatment of pathological hypersecretory conditions (@.9., Zollinger-Ellison syndrome and 
systemic mastocytosis). 4. Short-term treatment of active, benign gastric ulcer, 5. Maintenance therapy 
for gastric ulcer patients at reduced dosage after healing of acute uicers. 6. Treatment of 
prt esse reflux disease (GERD). 7. Treatment of endoscopically diagnosed erosive esophagitis 

Maintenance of healing of erosive esophagitis. 

Concomitant antacids should be given as needed for pain relief to patients with active duodenal ulcer 
active, benign gastric ulcer, hypersecretory states GERD. and erosive esophagitis. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Zantac® \s contraindicated for patients known to have hypersensitivity to the 
drug or any of the ingredients (see PRECAUTIONS) 

PRECAUTIONS: General: 1. Symptomatic response to Zantac® therapy does not preclude the presence 
of gastric malignancy. 2. Since Zantac is excreted primarity by the kidney, dosage should be adjusted in 
patients with impaired renal tunction (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION) Caution should be 
observed in patients with hepatic dysfunction since Zantac is metabolized in the liver. 3. Rare reports 
suggest that Zantac may precipitate acute porphyric attacks in patients with acute porphyria. Zantac 
should therefore be avoided in patients with a history of acute porphyria. 

Information for Patients: Phenyiketonurics: Zantac® 150 Pere dose™ Tablets and Zantac® 150 
EFFERdose™ Granules contain phenylalanine 16.84 mg per 150 mg of ranitidine. 

Laboratory Tests: False-positive tests for urine protein with Multistix® may occur during Zantac 
therapy, and therefore testing with sulfosalicylic acid is recommended. 

Drug Interactions: Although Zantac has been reported to bind weakly to cytochrome P-450 in vitro, 
recommended doses of the drug do not inhibit the action of the cytochrome P-450-linked oxygenase 
enzymes in the lever. However, there have been isolated reports of drug interactions that suggest that 
Zantac may affect the bioavailability of certain drugs by some mechanism as yet unidentified (¢.9.. 2 
pH-dependent effect on absorption or 2 change in volume of distribution) 

nereased of decreased prothrombin times have been reported during concurrent use of ranitidine 
and wartarin. However, in human pharmacokinetic studies with dosages of ranitidine up to 400 mg al 
day, no interaction occurred; ranitidine had no effect on wartarin clearance or rothrombin time. The 
possibility of an interaction with wartarin at dosages of ranitidine higher than 400 mg per day has not 
been investigated 
Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: There was no indication of tumorigenic or 
carcinogenic effects in life-span studies in mice and rats at dosages up to 2,000 mg/kg per day 

Ranitidine was not mutagenic in standard bacterial tests (Salmonella, Escherichia coll) tor 
mutagenicity at concentrations up to the maximum recommended for these assays. 

in a dominant lethal assay, a single oral dose of 1,000 mg/kg to male rats was without effect on the 
outcome of two matings per week for the next 9 weeks 
Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects: Pregnancy Category 8: Reproduction stusies have been performed in 
rats and rabbits at doses up to 160 times the human dose and have revealed no evidence of impaired 
fertility or harm to the fetus due to Zantac. There are, however, no adequate and well-controlled studies 
in pregnant women. Because animal reproduction studies are not always predictive of human 
response, this drug should be used during pregnancy only if clearty needed 
Nursing Mothers: Zantac is secreted in human milk. Caution should be exercised when Zantac Is 
eunnene ws fursing mother. 

ediatric Use: Safety and ettectiveness in pediatric patients have not been established 
Use in Elderty Patients: Uicer healing rates in elderly patients (65 to 82 years of age) were no different ULTRA COMPACT | 
from those In younger age-groups. The incidence rates for adverse events and laboratory 10°Wx 11°D x 12"H 
abnormalities were also not different trom those seen in other age-groups 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: The following have been reported as events in Clinical trials or in the routine 
management of patients treated with Zantac®. The relationship to Zantac therapy has been unclear in 
many cases. Headache, sometimes severe, seems to be related to Zantac administration 
Central Nervous System: Aarely, malaise, dizziness, somnolence, insomnia, and vertigo. Rare cases of 
reversible mental confusion, agitation, depression, and hallucinations have been reported 
predominantly in severely ill elderly patients. Rare cases of reversible blurred vision suggestive of 2 
change in accommodation have been reported. Rare reports of reversible involuntary motor The 
disturbances have been recerved 
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ado EVH (Electronic Vortex Heat) is the discriminating 


























Cardiovascular: As wilh other H,-blockers, rare reports of arrhythmias such as tachycardia buyer's space heater of choice. It automatically responds to your 
bradycardia, atrioventricular block and premature ventricular beats nery PY * 

Gastrointestinal: Constipation, diarrhea, nausea/vomiting, abdominal discomtort/pam, and rare reports every need with — Constant Comfort Control 5 

of pancreatitis. continuously delivering tr amount of heat you 
Hepatic: in normal volunteers. SGPT values were increased to at least twice the pretreatment levels in ; Simp ter LTE a 

6 of 12 Subjects receiving 100 mg q..6. intravenously for 7 days, and in 4 of 24 subjects recetving 50 require. 2 imply set the srature on the cali 
mg @.i.d. intravenously for 5 days There have been occasional reports of hepatitis hepatocellular or brated, easy-access, ter 

hapatocanalicular or mixed, with or without jaundice. in such circumstances, ranitidine should be ‘ ext y Sere Control Panel 
immediately discontinued. These events are usually reversible but in exceedingly rare circumstances panei and EVH goes to work raising th 


death has occurred. 


Musculoskeletal: Rare reports of arthralgias and myalgias temperature to the exact setting. Once 











Hematolopie: Blood count changes (leukopenia. granulocytopenia, and thrombocytopenia) have occurred perature is reached, EVH “throttles back” both | 
na few patients. These were usually reversible. Rare cases of agranulocytosis, pancytopenia, sometimes A d and heat output naintain it 

with marrow hypoplasia, and aplastic anemia and exceedingly rare cases of acquired immune hemolytic fan speed and heat output to maintain 

anemia have been reported ly and tively. No annoying hot or 

Endocrine: Controlled studies in animals and man have shown no stimulation of any pituitary hormone er effecti pf J cdi - F ng ; =~ 

by Zantac and no antiandrogenic activity, and cimatidine-induced gynecomastia and Impotence in spots typical of other heaters. | 
hypersecretory patients have resolved when Zantac has been substituted. However, occasional cases of + itt The EVH features an in 

gynecomastia, impotence, and loss of libido have been reported in male patients recerving Zantac, but get it! The EV H features a non-gio 

the incidence did not differ from that in the general population element, maximum 120° exit air tempe 


Integumentary: Rash, including rare cases of erythema multiforme, and, rarely, alopecia analénich eahing atten 
Other: Rare cases of hypersensitivity reactions (6.9 bronchospasm, fever, rash, eosinophilia) a cool-touch cabinet making it completely 
pm a eg angioneurotic edema, and small increases in serum creatinine even around kids and pets. It has two energy 
OVERDOSAGE: There has been limited experience with overdosage Reported acute ingestions of up to : axene enttin hte pecenti - 

18 g orally have been associated with transient adverse effects similar to those encountered in normal ing power settings plus essential over 












clinical experience (see ADVERSE REACTIONS), In addition abnormalities of gait and hypotension other heater warms the air more ev 
have been reported. nee ype A ate tint 
When overdosage occurs, the usual measures to remove unabsorbed material from the | size, flat back and a igied air in 
gastrointestinal tract, clinical monitor! and supportive therapy should be employed or un d out of the v 
Studies in dogs receiving dosages of zantac® in excess of 225 mo/kg per day have shown muscular of under a desk an ' ut of the 4 
tremors, vomiting, and rapid respiration. Single oral doses ot 1,000 mg/kg in mice and rats were not not comple atisfied with your purchase 


Jethal. Intravenous LD4o values in mice and rats were 77 and 83 mg/kg, respectively. _ ‘. levear warranty. ¢ 
DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: (See complete prescribing information in Zantac® product labeling.) refund. Mfr.’s 1-year warranty. $109.95 \S\ 
Dosage Adjustment tor Patients With Impaired Renal Function: On the basis of expenence with a 


group of subjects with severely impaired renal function treated with Zantac, the recommended dosage ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


in patients with a creatinine clearance <50 mL per minute is 150 mg or 10 mL (2 teaspoontuls | 
equivalent to 150 mg of ranitidine) every 24 hours. Should the patient's condition require, the - : 
frequency of dosing may be increased to every 12 hours or even further with caution. Hemodialysis Extension 
reduces the level of circulating ranitidine. ideally, the dosing schedule should be adjusted so that the a = TMX401 
timing of a scheduled dose coincides with the end of hemodialysis ‘ 
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Glaxo Wellcorne Inc. 


Zantac® 150 Tablets/Zantac* 300 Tablets: Glaxo Wellcome Research Triangle Park, NC 27709, Zantac® 
150 EFFERdose™ Tablets/Zantac® 150 EFFERdose™ Granules Glaxo Wellcome, Research Triangle 
















Park, NC 27709, Manufactured in France Zantac® 150 GELdose™ Capsules . 

Zantac® 300 GELdose™ Capsules: Manufactured tor Glaxo Wellcome Research Triangle Park, NC Chattanooga, TN 37422 | 
27709 by Banner Gelatin Products Corp., Chatsworth CA 91313 and/or Banner Gelatin Products %40 © 1905 The Magetlan Group, In 

(Canada) Ltd., Olds, Alberta, Canada TOM 10. Manutactured in Canada; Zantac® Syrup: Manutactured | ‘i " 





tor Glaxo Wellcome, Research Triangle Park, NC 27709 by Roxane Laboratories, Inc. Columbus OH 
43216 
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ABOUT A YEAR AGO, I WROTE A LETTER TO 
the White House suggesting that the U.S. 
should follow a policy essentially parallel 
to the one the West adheres to now: an 
ultimatum to the Serbs followed by mas- 
sive air strikes if there was noncompli- 
ance. I did not even exclude Belgrade 
from the list of possible bombing targets. 
Of course, this letter was not answered; 
there must be thousands who assail the 
White House with well-meaning albeit 
foolish recommendations. But I cannot 
help thinking that had the U.S. followed 
such a policy a year ago, thousands of 
innocent lives might have been saved 
and the war might be over by now. 
Walter Grunwald 
Denver 





IN DESCRIBING THE TERRITORIAL ISSUES 
still to be resolved in the Balkans, you 
stated that they “could be reduced to 
Sarajevo, eastern Slovenia and Goraz- 
de.” While I am aware that most Ameri- 
cans can’t tell Slovenia from Slavonia or 
Slovakia, | am surprised nobody found 
that assertion strange. Fortunately, east- 
ern Slovenia (or for that matter the rest 
of it) is in no way an “outstanding terri- 
torial issue” that needs to be resolved in 
the Balkan conflict. 
Sandi Kodric 
Ljubljana, Slovenia 
Via E-mail 


Private Names in Print 
Most innovations are met with a 
certain amount of initial confusion, 
and our feature TIME on Capitol Hill 
is no exception. After the advent of 
the latest installment [Sept. 25], 
covering recent congressional votes 
on welfare reform, a number of 
readers wrote in to express 
surprise at seeing their names in 
the magazine. A few were flattered. 
Others were angry and asked, “Why 
is my name in your magazine?” or 
“Who gave permission to use my 
name?” A word of clarification 
seems to be in order. When we 
introduced this feature back in June 
1994, we explained that we would 
use an advanced ink-jet process to 
address home subscribers by name 
in the magazine and tell them how 
their Senators and Representatives 
voted on selected key issues. Our 
goal is to promote wider, more 
informed participation in the demo- 
cratic process. And let there be no 
concern: each subscriber's name 
appears in only a single copy of 
the magazine—the one he or 

she receives. 























A GRAND HOTEL IN THE FRENCH QUARTER. 
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Hans Wandfluh , Swiss General Manager at the four-star 
Royal Sonesta Hotel, has an uncanny ability to anticipate the needs of 
his guests. Just one of the reasons this celebrated French Quarter hotel 
has become a New Orleans favorite for business or pleasure. 


ROYAL SONESTA HOTEL NEW ORLEANS 


CSL5} Call your travel agent, 800-SONESTA or 504-586-0300 





A Fitness Machine So Advanced, 
It Even Made The Experts Agree. 


‘ 
MEN'S HEALTH { 
“Because you are working 50 fast 
furiously, you get your heart really 
ng which is important for guys \ 
endurance as well as } 
4 


and \ 
} 


pumpt 
looking to build 
strength § “" 
- POPULAR MECHANICS 
Of all the test units, the Trimax 
is the one that most closely resembles { 
the kind of State-of-the-art equipment { 
Benerally found in local health clubs."* 


USNEWS & WORLD REPORT {~ 


* __ Trimax’s double positive exercises } 


} 
are a good choice if you're interested 
in building endurance as well as } 
strength.” ; 


Call today for a Free video and brochure 
and see for yourself why the experts agree. 


1 800-866-5676 


Ext 138 


KTRIMAX 


Consult your physician before beginning any exercise program 20 S. Main St. #17 Janesville, WI 53545 





Atlanta... 
Come Visit The Technology Theme Park" 


E-Mail of the Rich : Famous KideFest™ 
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The Computer Hospital 


The Home & Family Computing Supershow™ 


The Home & Family Computing Supershow”™ is an on-ramp for the 
Information Superhighway... it’s your chance to play AWESOME 
interactive games... it’s a FREE journey over the internet... > 5 
it’s your opportunity to try all of the COOLEST multimedia Oct. 20-22 
applications... it’s a place to learn, explore and understand Atlanta, GA 
how technology can help you and your family. er meni taal 





So make plans to attend the Home & Family Computing 
Supershow™ and visit A World of DISCovery™. 


BUT HURRY, this is one weekend and one weekend only! 
Bring this ad and receive $2.00 off any adult ticket. 


Centre 





Discount tickets available at: 
SPONSORED BY: CO-SPONSORED BY: 


COMPAQ Microsoft E255 & &compuserve 
Endorsed by: PC Word, HomePC, Multimedia World, Mac Home Journal, Computer Currents, Computer Learning 

Foundation, Home Office Association of America, Software Publishers Association, Success, Working Mother, Working Woman, 
International Society of Technology and Education 





FoR GOODNESS SANE 


Finally A Hangtag That Matches The Magnitude Of Our Sale. 





Broadcloth Shirts Starting at: Oxfords Starting at: Wrinkle-Free Shirts Starting at: 


yin is 7148 


This is a unique chance to enjoy our shirts at their lowest prices of the season. 
Just remember, opportunities this big don’t come around often. 


©1995 Phifips-Van Hoesen Corparaten 


At participating department stores nationwide. Shirt selection and style will vary by store. Prices shown are suggested retail prices. Similar savings are available on shert sleeve styles. 





The best foundation for 
a home is a solid community. 
It can’t be built with bricks and mortar. Because 
communities are built from people Communities are 


places where people of all ages can meet. Places where 


kids can play. And grow. Another day in the life of 


Windward. A thriving community in north Atlanta. 


Just call your Realtor or the Sales and Information 


Center at 404 442-9850. 


Windward B 4 





AT LONG LAST, SOME LEADERSHIP ON 
Bosnia. The NATO air strikes should have 
been carried out at least two y 

Instead there was ylicy that was noth- 
ing short of pathe Let us 

Serbs get the message and ‘ 

fing be obtained. If not, NATo should 
continue the attacks 


Campbell, Ce 


, 
Via America Online 


Library of Congress Losses 


IN DISCUSSING SECURITY THREATS TO 
the collections at the Library of Congress 
(Justice, Sept. 25], you erred in stating 


that the library's losses from damage and 


mutilation amount to nearly $1.8 million 
“just since 1991.” In fact, Library of Con- 
gress staff members, partly as a result of 
a stepped-up security effort begun in 
1992, have discovered $1.8 million worth 


Brave Hearts, 
Wounded 
Souls 
Some 60 read- 
ers—a few in 
anger, most in sor- 
row—responded to 
our story about 
proposed cuts in federal assistance 
for Native Americans (Society, 
Sept. 18]. Mark Walczak, who 
works at St. Joseph's Indian School 
in Chamberlain, South Dakota, com- 
mented, “For well over 100 years, 
Native Americans have been sacri- 
ficing more than most Americans, 
and now they are asked to give up 
even more?” Among the Native 
Americans who wrote was a mem- 
ber of the Swinomish tribe, James 
R. Wilbur of LaConner, Washington, 


who objected to Senator Siade Gor- 
ton's argument that to give more to 


the Bureau of Indian Affairs would 

mean less for “the national parks 4 | 
and cultural institutions, which are . 
our national heritage for everyone.” 

It is Native Americans, Wilbur 


poem pei THE BEST MOVIES EVER MADE EVERY WEDNESDAY NIGHT! 


Warner of Durham, North Carolina, 
opposed continued support, but in 
a sympathetic spirit. “It is terrible 
to lose a great native culture, but it 
is far worse to see endless genera- 
tions of Native Americans living in 
squalor and hopelessness,” he 
noted. “The Federal Government 
should help Native Americans leave 
the reservations and integrate into 
mainstream society.” 
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EPSON COLOR INK JET PRINTERS. Imagine being able to coax that rainbow chasing 








child called your imagination out of your brain and onto a document in living, breathing, 720 x 720 dpi, Photo 
“Quality ink jet color, Imagine being able to do it for as little as $449. Imagine the kind of color that will make 
people stop what they're doing and look at what you just did. Imagine EPSON Stylus Color. Now stop imagining 


and call 1-800-BUY-EPSON x3100, or visit our web site. And give your imagination something to play with. 





The ingredients of a really cool document: any one of the Epson Stylus printers (for as little as $449), 


720 x 720 dpi mode of Photo Quality color, a dash of imagination, and one teaspoon of awe. (Cleanup is a breeze) 


YOU’VE GOT TO SEE IT IN COLOR: 





d discuss it with your healthcare provider. 


Please read the accompanying product information an 





Today there's another important weapon in the fight against psoriasis. It's 
called Dovonex. And it's from Westwood-Squibb, a leader in psoriasis treatment. 


While Dovonex doesn't work for everyone, many people can begin to see 
results after just two weeks — noticeable improvement in the redness, flaking and 
scaling that make moderate plaque psoriasis so upsetting. 


Dovonex should not be used on the face. And some patients may experience 
burning, itching, or skin irritation on treated areas or surrounding skin. If irritation 
does develop, see your doctor. 


Ask your healthcare provider about Dovonex, an important weapon in the 
fight against psoriasis. Available only by prescription. 


For a free brochure about psoriasis and Dovonex, 


cal 1-800-803-5757 ext. 108. 
Calcipotriene ointment) 0005% 
Helping You Control Your Psoriasis. 




















Vovonex 
(alcipotriene ointment) 0.005% 
For topical dermatologic use only. Not for ophthalmic, oral or intravaginal use. 


OH DESCRIPTION: DOVONEX (calcipotriene ointment) 
contains the compound caicipotriene, a synthetic vit- 
amin D3 derivative for topical dermatological use. 
Chemically, caicipotriene ts (52,7E,22E,24S)-24- 
cyclopropyl-9,10-secochola-5, 7, 10(19), 22- 
tetraene-1a, 3p, 24-triol-, with the empirical formula 
Co7Hgq0g, @ molecular weight of 412.6, and the fol 
howing structural formula: 


Calcipotriene is a white or off-white crystalline sub- 
stance. DOVONEX contains caicipotriene 50 g/g in 
an ointment base of dibasic sodium phosphate, ede- 
tate disodium, mineral oil, petrolatum, propylene gly- 
col, tocopherol, steareth-2 and water 


CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY: In humans, the natural 
supply of vitamin D depends mainly on exposure to the 
ultraviolet rays ot the sun for conversion of 7-denydro- 
cholesterol to vitamin Dg (cholecalciferol) in the skin Calcipotriene is a synthetic analog of vitamin D3 

Clinical studies with radiolabelled ointment indicate that approximately 6% (23%, SD) of the applied 
dose of caicipotriene ts absorbed systemically when the ointment is applied topically to psonasis 
plaques or 5% (+2.6%, SD) when applied to normal skin, and much of the absorbed active is convert- 
ed to inactive metabolites within 24 hours of application 

Vitamin D and its metabolites are transported in the blood, bound to specific plasma proteins The 
active torm of the vitamin, 1,25-dihydroxy vitamin oF (calcitriol), is known to be recycled via the liver 
and excreted in the bile. Caicipotriene metabolism systemic uptake is rapid, and occurs via a 
as eee See ee The primary metabolites are much less potent than the parent 
compout 

There is evidence that maternal 1,25-dihydroxy vitamin (calcitriol!) may enter the fetal circulation, 
but it is not known whether it is excreted in human milk. systemic disposition of calcipotriene Is 
expected to be similar to that of the naturally occurring vitamin. 


CLINICAL STUDIES: Adequate and well-controlled trials of patients treated with DOVONEX have demon- 
strated improvement usually beginning after two weeks of therapy. This improvement continued with 
approximately 70% of patients showing at jeast marked improvement after 8 weeks of therapy. but only 
approximately 10% showing complete clearing 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: DOVONEX (calcipotriene ointment), 0 005%. is indicated for the treatment 
of moderate plaque psoriasis. The safety and effectiveness of topical calcipotriene in dermatoses other 
than psoriasis have not been established, 





CONTRAN : DOVONEX is contraindicated in those patients with a history of hypersensitivity 
to any of the components of the preparation. tt should not be used by patients with demonstrated hyper- 
calcemia or evidence of vitamin D toxicity. DOVONEX should not be used on the face. 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Use of DOVONEX may cause irritation of lesions and surrounding uninvolved 
skin. If irritation develops, DOVONEX should be discontinued 

Transient, rapidly reversible elevation ot serum calcium has occurred with use of DOVONEX. If ele- 
vation in serum calcium outside the normal range should occur, discontinue treatment until normal cal- 
cium levels are restored. 


Information tor patients: Patients using DOVONEX should receive the following information and 
instructions: 

1. This medication is to be used as directed by the physician It is for external use only. Avoid contact with 
the face or eyes. AS with any topical . patients should wash hands after application. 

2 This medication should not be used for any disorder other than that for which it was prescribed 

3. Patients should report to their physician any signs of local adverse reactions. 


Cai 6 , Impairment of fertility: Long-term animal studies have not been con- 
ducted to evaluate the carcinogenic potential of calcinotrene Studies in rats at doses up to 54 
g/kg/day (318 po/m“/day) ot calcipotriene indicated no impairment of fertility or general reproductive 
rmance. 
Calcipotriene did not elicit any mutagenic effects in the Ames mutagenicity assay, the mouse tym- 
phoma TK locus assay, the human lymphocyte chromosome aberration test or the mouse micronucleus test 


pres Teratogenic Effects; Pregnancy Category C. Doses of calcipotriene up to 36 ,.g/kg/day 
(396 .0/mZ/day) in the rabbit did not result in teratogenic effects; nowever, increased maternal and fetal 
toxicity was at 12 pg/kg/day (132 pg/m*/day) and higher. In the rat oral doses of 54 
g/ko/day (318 ,.g/m?/day) resulted in a significantly higher incidence of skeletal abnormalities con- 
sisting primarily of enlarged fontanelles and extra ribs. The enlarged fontanelles is most likely due to 
caicipotriene's effect upon calcium metabolism. There are no adequate and well-controlled studies in 
pregnant women. Therefore, DOVONEX should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benetit 
justifies the potential risk to the fetus. 


Nursing mothers: It is not known whether calcipotnene is excreted in human mitk. Because many drugs 
are excreted in human milk, caution should be exercised when DOVONEX ts administered to a nursing 
woman. 


Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness of DOVONEX in children have not been established Because of 
a higher ratio of skin surface area to body mass, children are at greater risk than adults of systemic 
adverse effects when they are treated with topical 


rriatri¢ Use: Of the total number of patients in clinical studies of calcipotriene ointment, approximately 
12% were 65 or older, while approximately 4% were 75 and over. The results of an analysis of severity 
of skin-related adverse events showed a statistically significant difference for subjects over 65 years 
(more severe) compared to those under 65 years (less severe) 


J J . ing 
facial/scalp psoriasis were reported in 1 to 10% of patients. Other experiences reported in less than 1% 
of patients included skin atrophy, hyperpigmentation, hypercaicemia, and folliculitis. 


: Topically applied DOVONEX can be absorbed in sufficient amounts to produce systemic 
effects. Elevated serum calcium has been observed with excessive use of OOVONEX 


DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION: Apply a thin layer of DOVONEX to the affected skin twice daily and 
rub in gently and completely. The safety and efficacy ot DOVONEX have been demonstrated in patients 
treated for eight weeks. 


HOW SUPPLIED: DOVONEX Ointment is available in 30 g. 60 g, and 100 g aluminum tubes, Store at 
controlled room temperature 15°-25°C (59°-77°F). Do not freeze. 


CAUTION: Federal Law prohibits dispensing without a prescription, 
©1995 Westwood-Squibb WSQ-290298 
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Take care of almost everyone on 
your list with a gift of Sunset. You'll 
be givinga year's worth of great 
ways to entertain and improve your 
home, mouth-watering recipes, 
gardening tips and travel plans. 


Save money, too! 


Special Holiday Rates 


€/@ Se 


for the first 
one-year subscription 
(your own or a gift) 


$/2 Ser 


for each additional 
one-year gift subscription. 


Specially designed holiday gift cards 
will announce each of your gifts! 


Send your order to: 


Sunset 
P.O. Box 56648 
Boulder, CO 80322-6648 






Please be sure to include your 
complete name and address for 
billing after the holidays. 


Or call us toll-free: 1-800-777-0117. 









This special offer applies to U.S. subscriptions only. 
Outside the U.S. (in U.S. funds only) each subscription. 
Canada~$33 includes postage & G.S.T.). Mexico-$31, 
Other intemational-$41 (both include postage) 
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of mutilations, all or some of which could 
have occurred before the stacks were 
closed in 1992. Our discoveries of exten- 
sive damage were reported in open hear- 
ings before Congress in June 1993. In 
citing investigations involving other 
agencies, TIME failed to mention that the 
library’s own inspector general’s office 
either is taking the lead or is actively 
involved in all but one, the General Ac- 
counting Office’s inquiry. In citing union 
charges that the library is “out of con- 
trol,” TIME omitted the fact that library 
union leaders have opposed or delayed 
most of our major security measures 
taken since 1992. 
Suzanne Thorin, Chief of Staff 
Library of Congress 
Washington 


Taking Another Medical Route 


1 WAS OVERJOYED TO SEE A REPORT ON 
homeopathy [HEALTH, Sept. 25], but 
after reading it I was dismayed. You 
made it seem that homeopathy treats 
specific illnesses with specific remedies, 
missing the point that its beauty lies in its 
treatment of the person as a whole from 
a mental, emotional and physical stand- 
point. This individualization of the treat- 
ment to the person, not the specific ill- 
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Everyone could use a little more. That’s why the Voice It 
pocket-sized note recorder has recording times ranging from 
40 seconds to 4 minutes, the longest of any product of its kind. 
Its tapeless computer chip technology lets you record messages 
and play them back later on. With just the touch of a button 








ness, is what separates homeopathy from 
conventional medicine as well as most 
other alternative therapies. If, in years to 
come, homeopathy is awarded its right- 
ful place in medicine, the world will be 
much healthier and happier. 
Howard Fine 
Westport, Connecticut 


BEGINNING WITH A REFERENCE TO ME AS 
a “leading proselytizer of homeopathy” 
rather than an advocate or educator, 
your article showed bias. Despite what 
skeptics say, homeopathic medicine 
does not defy the laws of nature; it 
extends our understanding of them. Just 
as quantum physics did not disprove 
Newtonian physics but added to it by 
providing more precise comprehension 
of very small and very large systems, 
quantum physics (especially chaos and 
complexity theories, fractals and the bio- 
physics of water) will help us better 
understand the very small doses used in 
homeopathic medicine. 

Some skeptics refer to the placebo 
effect of homeopathic medicine. If this is 
valid, how does homeopathy work with 
infants, children and animals? Medical 
science should be thought of not as a 
noun but asa verb. It is an ever changing, 
ever evolving system of knowledge and 
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improving health. To dismiss homeopa- 

thy simply because it does not fit within 

the old and incomplete understanding of 
pharmacology is not scientific. 

Dana Ullman 

Homeopathic Educational Services 

Berkeley, California 


IN RESEARCH AT UCLA FUNDED BY THE 
Office of Alternative Medicine at the 
National Institutes of Health, we have 
found that essentially everyone who 
seeks homeopathic care does so only 
after a repeated lack of success with 
mainstream “scientific” medicine. After 
four months of treatment, a clear major- 
ity of these individuals report significant 
improvement, and they attribute it large- 
ly to homeopathy. Given the relatively 
dismal record of mainstream medicine 
in dealing with so many chronic condi- 
tions, the dismissive tone of your story 
seems somewhat premature. 
Michael S. Goldstein, Professor 
Deborah Glik, Associate Professor 
School of Public Health 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


ADVOCATES OF HOMEOPATHY POINT WITH 
pride to the thousands of pharmacies, 
hundreds of thousands of patients and 
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you can fast forward, rewind, erase or save messages in any 
combination. So try to remember to get one. On second 
thought, write yourself a note. For a store near you call: 1-800 
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Pepcid.” Now, that same medication is 






Doctors have endorsed Tagamet 


since the very beginning - available without a prescription, for 
First, by awarding the idea behind heartburn, as Tagamet HB™ It’s the very 


t the Nobel Prize for Medicine, the most same medicine that doctors have already given 











prestigious honor in all of science . : their strongest pos 
rhen, by choosing Tagamet three times more often sible endorsement 


than Pepcid® to treat stomach acid conditions rhe one that 


since 1986, doctors have written over 114 million they give with their 


prescriptions for Tagamet, over 75 million more than for prescription pads 
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support from celebrities as “proof” that 
homeopathy works. Many homeopaths 
in America are devotees of dowsing, 
astrology and other New Age quackery. 
An old proverb says, “If thousands of 
people say a foolish thing, it is still a fool- 
ish thing.” Public opinion and testimoni- 
als from famous people are not the ways 
of science, but homeopaths have nothing 
better to back up their spurious claims. 

I for one was happy to sign the peti- 
tion asking the FDA to require that hom- 
eopathic preparations meet the same 
standards of safety and efficacy required 
of other drugs because homeopathic 
remedies are not yet proved. And “not 
yet proved” should not be construed as 
permission to offer “medical” products 
to the unsuspecting public. 

Mahlon W. Wagner 
Liverpool, New York 
Via E-mail 


LUCKILY, THE PUBLIC IS APPARENTLY NOT 
listening to the “experts” you cite. I find 
more and more people are turning 
to natural alternatives like homeopathy 
either because standard medicine could 
not help them or because they seek a 
safer alternative from the start. 

Timothy W. Fior, M.D. 

Bloomingdale, Illinois 





Paterno-ism 


THE PIECE ABOUT PENN STATE FOOTBALL 

coach Joe Paterno was a refreshing foot- 

note to the sordid state of college football 

(Sport, Sept. 25]. Unfortunately, Paterno 

is not a role model for other administra- 

tors and alumni when selecting coaches 
with the “total person” concept. 

Bard K. Mansager 

Salinas, California 

Via E-mail 


SOME YEARS AGO, A FRIEND WHO WAS AN 
outstanding high school lineman re- 
ceived a full scholarship to play football 
at Penn State. Because he played less at 
Penn State than he expected to, I asked 
him if he would rather have gone to a 
smaller school and played regularly. He 
said, “No, it was worth it just to be 
around Joe Paterno.” 
Stewart G. Speers 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Miami Beach Woos Gay Tourists 


YOUR ARTICLE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 
the gay travel market to Miami Beach's 
economy was interesting [TOURISM, 
Sept. 25] but a bit careless. The state- 
ment that gays “typically have far more 





still a stereotype. 





disposable income than do straights” 
and the quote from the pollster who says 
that gays “clearly spend disproportion- 
ately more on travel than any other 
group” can only serve to fan the flame of 
a newer, supposedly more positive 
stereotype of gay and lesbian people. But 


Jeffrey Mostade 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Via E-mail 


THAT WAS AN INFORMATIVE ARTICLE ON 
the city of Miami Beach promoting itself 
as “the gay and lesbian destination of the 
90s!” I can understand that these people 
want a place to go where they won't be 
hassled by others. I hope city officials 
will also understand that my family can 
now cross off Miami Beach from our list 
of vacation choices. 
Dick Alaback 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


THANK YOU FOR PORTRAYING THE GAY 
population for what it is: a simple demo- 
graphic variation in the spectrum of 
human diversity. It’s unfortunate that 
the hate-obsessed and perpetually of- 
fended continue to waste their time 
trying to stigmatize homosexuality, 
which seems as ubiquitous—and natur- 
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There are places you can take your VISA card 











You already know you 
can use your Visa card 
pretty much anywhere 
you go. And now, Visa’s making it 
a bit easier for you to go to some 
nortuwest terrific places. From 
*©*®*©**** October until the end 

of December, using . 





From October 1 — December 31, 1995 
when you use your Visa card, you'll earn [Alamo] 


Visa Rewards for Travel and Adventure’ 





CZ 
— To request an Orvis catalog 
niture call 1-800-333-1550 x300. 


for Travel 3, 


*Other restrictions apy. ELIGIBILITY: Open to Visa cardholders in good standing, 18 years of age & up. Eom 10‘ (or 20% ot selected merchants os defined in the complete terms ond conditions) 
of your purchases in Rewards Credits redeemable for Savings Certficates good toward selected travel and travel‘elated offers when you use your Viso cond from 10/1/95 - 12/31/95. Accrued credits con be 
exchanged for "Visa Rewords for Travel & Adventure" Savings Certificates from 1/22/96-3/29/96. Visa is not responsible for inaccuracies in credit accrual due to computer malfunctions, incorrect or late deta 
submissions, ot transactions not processed through the Viso Rewords processing center. Some transactions may not be automatically credited to your account. Col the Customer Service Center between 1/22/96 
ond 3/29/96 ot (B00) 750-VISA with ony questions. Certificates void for discounts on selected travel ond trovebrelated offers from 2/1/96 through 9/9/96, except for the Northwest Airlines offer, which is 





and then there are places your 
VISA card can help take you. 


your Visa card means earning Visa 
Rewards Credits that _ juice 


-  Gorsome $4 ROYAI 
you can redeem for “CARIBBEAN 
Savings Certificates Coming’ 


good towards discounts on 
PME some really great things, like 
clothes or even 
seal +c Thi RIGANTE 4 
travel tickets. Which pen pti Seq 
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Bepn means you can either 


do a little more shop- 
os eer 
ping, or a lot more 


snorkeling. All because C2 ) 
you used your Visa a 

. DOUBLETREE 
card. Bet you can feel — toreis-Guest surres 


the sand, or at least the fitting room 
carpet, between your toes already. 


valid for trovel from 4/1/96 through 12/15/96. You must exchange “Viso Rewords for Travel ond Adventure” Savings Certificates for Northwest Aitlines sovings coupons; last date to ticket is 10/31/96. Viso 
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Our Internet address is: 
http://www.mobil.com. 
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Oh, Canada! 


Fifty-five years ago, a geologist for one of Mobil’s predecessor compa- 
nies discovered oil at the Duhamel field in the province of Alberta in west- 
ern Canada. It wasn't a commercial discovery, but it raised enough 
hopes to continue searching. Three years later, a geologist working for 
Mobil Oil Canada discovered what was to become the giant Pembina 
field just southwest of Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Today, Mobil Oil Canada, Ltd., employs some 850 men and 
women whose work extends from British Columbia at the extreme west- 
ern end of this great country to St. John's, Newfoundland. 

If Duhamel was an indication of the past and Pembina led to the 
present industry in Canada, the Grand Banks off Newfoundland—and 
other offshore areas—surely will play an important role in Canada’s 
energy future. For it is there where a huge concrete-based platform will 
soon be producing oil and gas from the giant Hibernia field. Hibernia's 
development is testimony to the successful partnering between U.S. and 
Canadian companies and the Canadian government. Production from 
the field will enable Canada to remain the United States’ third largest 
petroleum supplier. 

Mobil drilled the first well in the Hibernia structure nearly 20 years 
ago. It was unsuccessful, but was soon followed by another company’s 
effort that yielded the first discovery in a field that today is estimated to 
hold over 600 million barrels of oil, plus good upside potential. 

The problem was how to produce that oil in the North Atlantic. 
The answer turned out to be a concrete, gravity-based structure that, 
when filled with ballast, would weigh 1.2 million tons and would be capa- 
ble of withstanding 100-foot waves and the impact of icebergs. 

For Canada, the decision to give the go-ahead for the project 
meant weighing the advantages of added energy supplies, increased 
employment and other economic benefits against the impact drilling 
might have on the Grand Banks’ fishing grounds. Convinced by the oil 
industry's offshore production record to date and environmental precau- 
tions outlined in the partnership's development plans, the Canadian 
government gave its approval to the project and later joined the partner- 
ship to encourage development. 

The nearly $6 billion (Canadian) Hibernia platform is expected to 
begin producing oil toward the end of 1997, bringing full circle the project 
that began some two decades earlier. Peak production should reach 
125,000 barrels a day by the year 2000. 

It has been a challenge from day one—to the geoscientists who 
discovered and delineated the field, to the engineers who designed the 
structure that would tap its energy resources, to the builders who will 
make it work and to the consortium and the government of Canada in 
taking the risk to see the job through. And, of course, it's been a chal- 
lenge to the people of Newfoundland. 

We're proud to be a part of it. 


Mobil 














































al—as heterosexuality. The rest of us will 
continue to celebrate the magnificent 
diversity of humankind and, like Miami 
Beach, enjoy the economic benefits of 
reality-based capitalism. 

Jake Stigers 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





Sadly Missed 


TO PARAPHRASE SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
Doyle, it was with a heavy heart that I 
read of the sudden death of British actor 
Jeremy Brett [CHRONICLES, Sept. 25]. 
He was the best Sherlock Holmes ever. 
He will be sadly missed by Sherlockians 
everywhere in the world. 
June M. Worth 
Philadelphia 






WHEN JEREMY BRETT DIED, SO DID SHER- 
lock Holmes for me. Thank God for 
videotapes of his performances. 

Ben Crips 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 





Women United 


THE WOMEN GATHERED AT BEIJING 
[Women’s RicuTs, Sept. 18] were all for 
one in the sense that they met together at 
one place to talk about various issues 
concerning women and find solutions to 
their problems. At the same time, they 
had different points of view and troubles 
to share. But the position of women in 
any part of the world cannot change until 
they want it to. Each and every woman 
who is being discriminated against has 
to stop adjusting to her present state by 
adopting a fatalistic attitude toward it. 
All those who are placed in similar situ- 
ations have to act as one. 

Ritu Tomar 
New Delhi 
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NATION 
0.J. Walks 


The nation came to a stand- 
still on Tuesday as Americans 
from the President on down— 
57% of the country, according 
to one poll—tuned in to hear 
the jury’s decision in the O.J. 
Simpson double-murder trial. 
Coming with unexpected 
swiftness, after less than four 
hours of deliberation, the not- 
guilty verdict by the mostly 
black jury caused a whiplash 
of reaction—from stunned 
disbelief to ecstatic cheers of 
joy. The immediate post- 
mortems polarized along 
racial lines even as the first 
jurors to speak to the press 
said they had based their 
decision strictly on the prose- 
cution’s failure to present 
convincing evidence. 


The Pope Lands in America 

On his latest visit to the U.S., 
Pope John Paul II went to 
New Jersey, New York and 
Maryland and brought to the 
United Nations an appeal for 
cultural diversity. He told his 
American audiences not to ig- 
nore the poor and the vulner- 
able, and he reiterated many 
of the themes—including his 
steadfast opposition to abor- 
tion—that have led to the 
greatest paradox of his papacy 
in the U.S.: widespread dis- 
sent from many of his teach 
ings on morality but immense 
affection for him personally. 


A Presidential Apology 
President Clinton issued a 
rare statement for a Presi- 
dent: an apology on behalf 
of the whole nation to the 
thousands of Americans 
who were subjected to se- 
cret radiation tests spon- 
sored by the government 
during the cold war. The 
President accepted the rec- 
ommendation of a special 
commission that some of the 
subjects, many of whom 
never gave their clear con- 
sent, be compensated. 








CYNTHIA JOHNSON FOR TIME 


é a Ori 
COMMODITY OF THE WEEK: With more and less tasteful marketing opportunities to 
ponder, O.J.™ Simpson prepared to resume his pursuit of the American Dream 


The Not-at-All-Skeptical 
Clinton-Gingrich San 


In New Hampshire four months ago, Bill Clinton and Newt 
Gingrich enthusiastically pledged to create a high-level 
commission to address the issues of lobbying and 
campaign-finance reform—and it all sounded so simple. 
But that was then. A progress report: 






Political-Reform Update 


In early August, Speaker Gingrich said “we're going to get to campaign reform in Sep- 
tember.” Last week a Republican colleague quoted the Speaker as saying there will be a 
bill by spring and that Gingrich will “weigh in big time on the issue.” In the meantime, an 
exasperated Clinton accused the Speaker of rudeness for not responding directly to John 
Gardner, the President's point man on campaign-finance reform. Boasted Clinton: “My 
Administration is moving forward with an Executive Order that will require lobbyists who 
contact the Executive Branch to fully disclose their activities.” In related news, an analy- 
sis by the Center for Responsive Politics found that the President's re-election commit- 
tee had filed incomplete reports on donations of more than $200. 
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WINNERS & LOSERS 


DOLPHINS 
Tuna-fishing countries 
will limit inadvertent 
dolphin kills to a 
friendlier 5,000 or so 


JOHN PAUL Il 

0J. trial’s end leaves 
air waves Clear for TV 
coverage of his U.S. trip 


DISGRUNTLED 
POSTAL WORKERS 
A bit more gruntled 
thanks to wage hikes 
and cash payments in 
new four-year contract 
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ROSS PEROT 
United They Stumble. 
His new third party 
misses its first petition 
deadline in California 


CHICAGO CUBS 
Under old two-division 
system, Cubs would 
have won NL East 
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Inquiry reveals it knew 
blood-clotting agent 
sold to hemophiliacs 
might be tainted by HIV 
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Raindrops Keep Falling on the Pope. ntium's 


October 1979 August 1993 


October 1995 


On his first U.S. visit as Pontiff, A Rocky Mountain rain- Most recent visit begins 
John Paul Il receives storm greets the Pope’s with a series of down- 
rain-drenched welcomes in arrival in Denver. Later, pours, including one that 
Boston and New York City. 100° temperatures cause drenches an open-air Mass 


September 


987 thousands of youngsters at New Jersey's Giants Sta- 


A violent thunderstorm cuts to succumb to heat dium. The faithful are told 
short the Holy Father’s open-air exhaustion at an outdoor they can’t bring umbrellas 


Mass in Miami. Mass. 


We're No. 1! 


They say everything's bigger in Texas. Last week 
came the latest proof: the death by injection of mur- 
derer and supermarket stickup man Harold Joe Lane, 
which made the Lone Star State the first in the nation 
to execute 100 prisoners since the Supreme Court gave 


its renewed blessings to the death penalty in 


(second-place Florida lags far behind, with a mere 34 


electrocutions). A closer look at the Texas 100: 


for security reasons. 





1976 





WomMEN: O Age at time Number who were Time on death row 
Men: 100 of execution 17 at the time of their prior to execution: 
Wuite: 48 YOUNGEST: 24 = sentencing, the mini- LONGEST: 16.75 years 
Buiack: 36 OLDEST: 59 mum age for the death SHORTEST: 1.51 years 
HISPANIC: 16 AVERAGE: 37 penalty in Texas: S AVERAGE: 8.10 years 
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Medicare Maneuvers 

The Democratic assault on 
the G.o.P.’s plans for a 
Medicare overhaul contin- 
ued unabated. Attacking 
hearings on the subject as 
inadequate, rushed and 
stacked, Democrats walked 
out of a House Commerce 
Committee session devoted 
to the G.o.P.’s proposal, 
which seeks to channel more 
seniors into private insur- 
ance and HMO plans. Senate 
Democrats unveiled an alter- 
nate plan that they said 
would keep the current sys- 
tem intact and save $89 
billion, a third of the sum 
advocated by Republicans. 


Hold the Presses 

Setting the stage for a First 
Amendment appeal all the 
way to the Supreme Court, 
an Ohio federal judge af 
firmed his initial ruling bar- 
ring Business Week from 
publishing an article on a 
pending lawsuit filed by 
Procter & Gamble against 
Bankers Trust. The ruling is 
a classic example of uncon- 
stitutional prior restraint, ac- 
cording to the magazine. The 
censored article was based 
on documents under court 
seal in the lawsuit. In an 
ironic twist, however, Judge 
John Feikens unsealed the 
documents in his new deci 
sion—thus enabling the mag- 
azine to belatedly print its 
story, though it lost the legal 
argument. 


Attention, Female Cadets 

The Supreme Court agreed to 
decide in the next few 
months another high-profile 
issue: whether state-support 
ed and all-male Virginia 
Military Institute must admit 
women. The sex-discrimina- 
tion case, whose outcome will 
also affect efforts by the 
Citadel in South Carolina 

to keep out women, will be 
decided by an eight-member 
bench; Justice Clarence 
Thomas disqualified 

himself because his son is a 


V.M.I. senior 


A Black Generation in Trouble 
On the heels of the Simpson 
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verdict came a disturbing re- | @ 
port from the Sentencing WA SH a NG i CONS (31995 MARK ALAN STAMATY 
Project. The nonprofit orga- | : see ae 


sent which ee, | WE’RE GOING 10 ARE YOU GOING TO 
natives to prison, found tha . . 

nearly a third of American SAVE MEDICARE BY : CUT MEDICARE? 
black males in their 20s are SAVING % 270 BILLION iN NOT AT ALLY 

behind bars, on probation or MEDICARE SPENDING. \ nag GOING co 


on parole—largely because 


particularly for drug 


offenses. Zz BE To THe RETIREES MEDICARE 


of tougher sentencing laws, SNNS THE oz , | 
cul : CONCRESSPERSON| A UNCREASE BBS | 
SPENDING... = 


Florida Takes Another Hit LGA 1 ‘ = 
Hurricane Opal unleashed its ee a | : ye 


fury across the Florida pan- 
handle, the second storm to 
pummel the region this sea- 
son. Opal’s unexpectedly 
brutal winds and rain, which 
also pounded neighboring 
states, took at least 18 lives 
and caused an estimated 


$1.8 billion in property dam- r WHILE OFFERING YOU BUT WE'RE HA 
age along the Gulf Coast, | MORE CHOICES WiTH MEDICARE! FEY 


making it the third costliest 


storm in U.S. history. Jo LEAVE MEDICARE EVERYONE CHOOSES 
FOR PRIVATE PLANS 
A New Unabomber Clue : 
Publication of the Una- MORE 
bomber’s antitechnology 
treatise last month by the 
Washington Post has helped 
uncover a promising lead. An 
unidentified professor at 
Northwestern University has 
reportedly told investigators I 
that he recognized in the \. Ws j yi 
tract the philosophies of a 


student from the 1970s who > "VE PLANNED 
ore pol FORYOUTO MAKE $770 BILLION 
sitikeardetea that the \NORTH OF YOUR Cf} i 
eee: Sal 80 ENOUGH OF YOU KAD BETTER 
Robert and that his last name } MAKE THOSE CHOICES OR 
began with V. . ¢ : je OUR NEXT PLAN MAY OFFER 

n ZZ <> | NO CHOICE AT ALLL 4 
Shuttle Diplomacy Yields Fruit - 07 ! Z You GOT THAT?! 


U.S. mediator Richard Hol- 
brooke’s frenzied flights be- 
tween Balkan capitals pro- 
duced a 60-day cease-fire 
for Bosnia and Serbia. An- 
other dividend: new talks— 
to be held in the U.S. later 


this month—on a permanent i -« FREEDOM'S JUST ANOTHER NORD 
settlement to the 3k-year- ; ORGED TO CHOOSE“. 
old war. The cease-fire takes 
effect this Tuesday, unless 
gas and electricity have not 
been restored to the be- 
sieged capital of Sarajevo; in 
that case, the cease-fire will 
begin on the day the utilities 
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THE GOOD NEWS 


V Just in time for the flu season, 
there is reassuring evidence that 
flu vaccines can be effective in 
fighting the bugs that infect up to 
20% of the population each year. 
In a study, healthy people who 
were inoculated had 25% fewer 
upper-respiratory infections than 
those not receiving vaccinations. 


V Building up bone may become as easy as 
popping a pill. The rpa has approved the 
first nonhormone treatment to fight osteo- 
porosis, the bone-loss disease that is most 
common in postmenopausal women. In 
studies, the drug alendronate has reduced 
by half the number of spinal fractures 
among patients. (Many women choose not 
to take estrogen, the only other treatment 
for the disorder, because of side effects.) 


Sources —GO00: New Engtand Journal of Medicine, FDA announcement 





THE BAD NEWS 
v Powerful anticlotting drugs 
may not be the best treatment 
for all patients suffering from 
strokes. New research shows 
that the drugs are only effective 
for some stroke victims in restor- 
ing blood flow to the brain. For 
other patients, the anticlotting 
factors can induce dangerous 
bleeding in the brain. 
¥ Too much vitamin A may increase the 
risk of birth defects in developing fetuses. A 
study shows that pregnant women (partic- 
ularly those in their first seven weeks) who 
take more than two multivitamins a day 
have a fivefold greater risk of giving birth to 
babies with cleft lips, heart abnormalities 
or fluid on the brain. Levels of vitamin A 
that occur naturally in food appear safe. 


BAD Journal of the Amencan Mechca’ Association. New England Journal of Medicine special news conference 


MORE BAD NEWS FOR THE COPS 


44You can’t eat powdered donuts with these ...77 


—NEW YORK CITY POLICE OFFICER JOHN HEBERT, COMPLAINING ABOUT THE DEPARTMENT'S 


NEW DARK-BLUE UNIFORM SHIRTS 





JURY'S 
DELIBERATION 


DEFENDANT VERDICT 


Roscoe “FATTY” ARBUCKLE (1) 1921 43 hrs. prs ee sage 

iin ee a 

BRUNO RICHARD HAUPTMANN (2) 1935 11 hrs. 24 min. guilty of murder and kidnapping 

JULIUS AND ETHEL ROSENBERG (3) 1951 7hrs.42 min. guilty of espionage 

CHERYL CRANE 1958 20 min. ruled justifiable homicide 
by coroner’s inquest 

CHARLES MANSON 1971 42 hrs. guilty of 7 murders 

PATRICIA HEARST (4) 1976 12 hrs. guilty of bank robbery 

CLaus von BOLOW 1982 37 hrs. guilty of attempted murder; 
later acquitted 

WILLIAM KENNEDY SMITH 1991 77 min. acquitted of rape 

MIKE TYSON (5) 1992 9bhrs. 30min. guilty of rape 

0.J. SIMPSON 1995 4 hrs. acquitted of murder 
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are reconnected. In the 
meantime, the combatants 
raced to take advantage of 

the dwindling days remain- 

ing for battle, with the Bos- 
nian Serbs recapturing terri- 
tory the Bosnian army had 

only recently retaken. Keep- 
ing in mind scores of broken 
Bosnian cease-fires, Presi- 

dent Clinton said, “We need 

to be clear-eyed about this. 
It matters what the parties 
do, not just what they say.” 


U.S. Blasted for Debt to U.N. 
The U.S. is nearly $1.4 billion 
in arrears to the United Na- 
tions, pushing the interna- 
tional body to the brink of 
bankruptcy and prompting 
angry rebukes by such Amer- 
ican allies as Britain, Canada, 
France and Germany. British 
Foreign Secretary Malcolm | 
Rifkind summed up the bit- 
terness caused by America’s 
delinquency: “No represen- 
tation without taxation!” The 
U.S. Congress has been re- 
luctant to vote funds for the 
U.N., alleging financial mis- 
management by the interna- 
tional body. 


Bomb Hurts Macedonian Leader 
A remote-controlled car 
bomb gravely injured Mace- 
donian President Kiro Gli- 
gorov and killed his driver 
when it detonated on a street 
in Skopje, the former 
Yugoslav Republic’s capital. 
Parliament Speaker Stojan 
Andov was named interim 
President. At least three 
pieces of shrapnel struck 
Gligorov, who suffered head 
injuries and the loss of an 
eye. Credited with oversee- 
ing Macedonia’s transition to 
independence in 1991, he 
had taken a conciliatory line 
toward ethnic Albanians’ 
campaign for autonomy and 
in foreign relations with 
Greece—prompting specula- | 
tion that the bombing was 
the work of Macedonian na- 
tionalists. Suspicion is also 
directed at Albanian seces- 
sionists. No group has yet 
claimed responsibility. 


Gaddafi Expels Palestinians 
In yet another of the flam- 
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The Merrill Lynch Planning Difference 





AS RETIREMENT NEARS, YOU’LL 
FEEL AN OVERPOWERING URGE TO 
INVEST MORE CONSERVATIVELY. 
SHOULD YOU RESIST IT? 


It’s a very normal urge. You've worked hard to accumulate your nest egg and you don’t 
want to blow it now. 

Bur there's also a danger in playing it too safe, by putting too much of your retirement 
assets into fixed-income instruments such as CDs and money market funds. Even with a low rate of 
inflation, you risk running out of money before you run out of time. 


A smarter strategy is to invest for total return, including a mix of 







stocks or stock mutual funds. Of course, this poses the problem of what 
kind of stock funds to buy. Balanced? Growth? Inter- 
national? And what percentage of your retirement 
assets should you invest in each? One thing is 
definitely clear—you need a plan and a partner 
to help make that plan work for you. 
You'll find both at Merrill Lynch. 
One of our Financial Consultants will help 
you design a plan you can live with, emotional 
ly as well as financially. We also have more ways to 
make that plan work for you than anyone else. 
Hopefully, you are beginning to feel an overpow- 
ering urge to pick up the phone and call us. 
That's one urge you should not resist. Our number is 
1-800-MERRILL, ext. 9467. 


The difference is planning. 


The difference is Merrill Lynch. 


(25 Merrill Lynch 


A tradition of trust. 





WHAT MOVERS USE TO PROTECT THEIR REPUTATIONS FROM 


GETTING DAMAGED. (unture movers and shippers take instant pictures to document 
furniture that was damaged before they ever laid a finger on It If the unexpected does happen, instant 
shots can be used to expedite insurance claims. If you have a business that could use pictures as proof 


aun 7 . se call 1-800-348-5287, ext. 792 for a free brochure. Until you know what we can 


VS — Polaroid 
a1 PROCAM do for your business, you haven't seen the whole picture 











boyant and contradictory 
gestures that have marked 
his 26-year rule, Muammar 
Gaddafi began expelling 
Libya’s 30,000 Palestinians 
to protest the Israeli-P.L.o. 
accord, which he called 
“treason, lies and a sham.” 
Gaddafi’s main criticism: the 
agreement makes no provi- 
sion for the Palestinians ex- 
pelled in 1948 from what is 
now Israel. As many as 1,000 
of Libya’s Palestinians are 
stranded at the frontier with 
Egypt, which refuses to al- 
low them to enter because 
they have no travel docu- 
ments. Gaddafi said he 
would create a permanent 
refugee camp for Palestini- 
ans on the border if neces- 
sary, and even offered to join 
them, noting, “I can bring 
my own tent.” 


Yeltsin Heir Apparent Bows Out | 


Russian Prime Minister Vic- 
tor Chernomyrdin, widely 
seen as the successor to 
President Boris Yeltsin, said 
he was not planning to run 
for President in next June’s 
elections. Yeltsin, who is re- 
covering from a heart attack 
and remains highly unpopu- 
lar with voters, has not an- 
nounced his candidacy, but 
insiders believe he will run. 


Clinton Eases Open Cuban Door 


President Clinton loosened 
restrictions on Americans’ in- 
teraction with Cuba by sign- 
ing an order that permits, 
among other things, travel to 
Cuba by academics, clergy 
and Cuban Americans and 
allows U.S. news organiza- 
tions to open bureaus in 
Cuba—and vice versa. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 
Irish Poet Wins the Nobel 
Seamus Heaney, 56, the 
Irish poet, teacher and 
essayist, was awarded the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 
A Catholic who grew up on 
a farm near Belfast, Heaney 
was praised for his “analysis 
of violence in Northern Ire- 
land,” but his intense, lyrical 
verse transcends politics. 
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CENTRAL STUDIOS 


EXPECTING. SUSAN MOLINARI, 37, G.0.P. | 
Congresswoman of New York, and her hus- - 
band BILL PAXON, 41, G.o.P. Congressman - 


of New York; their first child; in May. 


MARRIED. TED DANSON, 47, onetime Cheers 
barkeep and former Whoopi Goldberg 
beau, and actress MARY STEENBURGEN, 42; 
at Danson’s home on Martha’s Vineyard, 
Massachusetts. Celebrity attendees includ- 
ed Tom Hanks and the bride’s old chums 
from Arkansas Bill and Hillary Clinton. 


DIED. GEORGE KIRBY, 71, comedian- 
impressionist; of Parkinson’s disease; in Las 
Vegas. One of the first African-American 
stand-ups to play Vegas clubs, Kirby was for 
years a fixture on TV variety and talk shows. 
His repertoire of 100 voices spanned races 
and sexes, including dead-on renditions of 
jazz divas Sarah Vaughan and Ella Fitzgerald. 


DIED. Eli OKADA, 75, Japanese screen actor 
admired around the world for his roles as an 





35 YEARS AGO 





Keeping Lights out of Kennedy’s Eyes 


The Kennedy-Nixon debates introduced Americans to the funda- 
mental issues of modern politics: “At 6:31 Jack Kennedy rolled 


up in a Pontiac convertible 


studio. It was cold (64°F); studio officials meant to keep the 
temperature low in order to counteract the hot lights that pro- 
duced beads of perspiration on Nixon’s face during the first 


telecast 


(at his position) and ‘only one points over there’ (at Nixon’s) 


Muttered he: .. 


Cadillac pulled up and disgorged the Republican team ... 
lighting expert pronounced NBC’s lights perfectly all right.” 


—By Melissa August, Lina Lofaro, Alice Park, Michael Quinn, Jeffery C. Rubin, Alain L. Sanders and Sidney Urquhart 
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CAHILL IN 1921 AND 1991 


IN TIME 


. and swept directly into the TV 


... Kennedy noted ‘all those lights pointing over here’ 


TONES 


@¥ SOV 313d 


OKADA IN 1959 


architect in the French film Hiroshima, 
Mon Amour (1959), a head of state in the 
U.S. drama The Ugly American (1963) and 
an insect collector in the Japanese classic 
Woman in the Dunes (1964); in Tokyo. 


DIED. EDWARD LOWE, 75, inventor; in Sara- 
sota, Florida. He first created it as a lark for 
a friend in 1947, but Lowe soon realized its 
potential—and for a while his own name 
became almost as famous as the catchy 
moniker he bestowed on the household 
staple that earned him millions of dollars: 
Kitty Litter. 


DIED. MARGARET GORMAN CAHILL, 90, the 
first Miss America; in Washington. Seventy- 
four years before TV viewers pondered the 
pros and cons of the Miss America swimsuit 
competition, back when the pageant was 
little else but a swimsuit competition, a 
flapper-thin form won the title for the 5-ft. 
1-in., 16-year-old (or 15-year-old, according 
to some rumors) Cahill. 





Cover: Clark Kerr, 
president of the 
burgeoning 

Univ. of California 


‘Let’s not have all the lights in my eyes’ ... Nixon’s government 


An accompanying 


—Oct. 17, 1960 
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At FORD MOTOR COMPANY, we've always worked with one basic premise: 
that the design of a car or truck must go beyond how it looks. It’s a simple 
but SOUND PHILOSOPHY that has taken many shapes over the years, from 
the Model T, to the Continental, Taurus, Explorer and Mustang. Resulting 
in cars and trucks that are CELEBRATED FOR THEIR DESIGN, and earning 
Ford Motor Company the distinction of having five of the ten best selling 


vehicles in America today. Consistent with this philosophy, today we are 
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Bola DesiguerseSeo Kena: Rokert Daves 
applying the latest technology and the MOST DETAILED craftsmanship 
to EVERY ASPECT of EVERY AUTOMOBILE we create. By working with 
the automotive industry's most powerful supercomputer, our worldwide 


design team are indeed becoming the CRAFTSMEN OF THE FUTURE. 
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COVER STORIES 


Americans, black and white, may be able to use the O.J. verdict as ac 
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THE SIMPSON VERDICT 





BY ROGER ROSENBLATT 


i — At least there 
‘o> was 
lmubilelcveele echalee 


white unity last week. 


It occurred on Tuesday, short- 
ly after 10 a.m. Pacific time, 
when crowds of citizens, 
gathered together in the 
streets like extras in a War of 
the Worlds movie of the 1950s, 





, stood staring up at outdoor 

> television screens, waiting for 
- the word. 

i They were united, briefly, in 

ae - an anxious silence of the heart. 


hice to embark on a pilgrimage toward candor and charity 
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SPECIAL REPORT = THE SIMPSON VERDICT 


As soon as the verdict was read, however, they split apart; they 
could watch themselves do it on the split screens. On one side ju- 
bilation, on the other dismay. Afterward it was said that America 


should have seen this coming, that the division of the races cut so | 


deep, it ought to have been obvious that two nations had always 
been hiding in one. 

Many white people, liberals especially, said that it had not 
been obvious to them at all. Yet when they gave the matter a 
minute’s thought, they wondered why they had been so ready to 
praise the jury, which included nine African Americans, as un- 
biased if the verdict had been guilty. If one believed the jurors 
could honestly find the circumstantial evidence overwhelming, 
could they not also, just as honestly, find it unpersuasive? No, it was 
not the jury that was thinking in terms of categorical behavior; it 
was much of white America. And if that were so, the shock ex- 
pressed at the polar reactions to the verdict was a Casablanca 
“shocked.” Who was _ hiding 
what, from whom? 

To many whites, O.J. en- 
tered the trial as a fellow white 
man and grew darker as the pro- 
ceedings went on. He was the 
perfectly assimilated minority 
hero until he was associated with 
terrible crimes. Then he became 
just another black male under 
arrest, presumed to be guilty of 
everything. In their imagination 
he was transformed in the course 
of a year from one of their own to 
Bigger Thomas. 

It could not have gone un- 
noticed by black Americans, 
who looked around them for 
the past year, that a great many 
whites seemed a bit overeager 
to hang another black man in 
spite of a prosecution case that 
was proved, in the very least, 
friable. How many jury trials of 
the old South came to mind? As 
O.]. became blacker for whites, 
he became blacker for blacks 
too, but the reception was quite 
different. They were willing to 
overlook the wife beater for the 
return of the native son. 

Of course, it is possible to 
read too much into that single 
dramatic scene of division. Television had played the murder 
trial as a news-cum-soap opera maxiseries. Maybe the country 
was simply splitting into two camps of fans. As the verdict was read 
on TV, a hallful of law students at Howard University exploded out 
of their seats: they could have been cheering the victory of a black 
lawyer over the system, or perhaps they were cheering the system 
itself, since the jury had made it work for them. Even if the divi- 
sion displayed was real, it might not necessarily be as deep as was 
being said. Contrary to pop psychology, people usually behave 
least, not most, like themselves in moments of high excitement, 

zand they are truer to their feelings in repose. 

2 Or say that the black rage was indeed as serious as that erup- 
<tion of joy made it appear. It still might be limited to the post- 
$ Rodney King L.a.P.D., or to the California system of justice, or, at 
sits broadest, to the American system of justice; but surely never to 
5 America as a whole. If the rage was vented on America as a whole, 
5 well, it could mean that James Baldwin had been right in Another 
% Country, that African Americans can never feel at home at home. 


TO MANY WHITES, 0.J. ENTERED 
THE TRIAL AS A FELLOW WHITE 
MAN AND GREW DARKER AS 
THE PROCEEDINGS WENT ON 





HOME AT LAST 0.J., with Al Cowlings, enters his Brentwood estate 


Yet how could this still be true, 30 years after Baldwin’s nov- 
el? If the intensity of ill feeling between blacks and whites is the 
same these days, the causes are new. Many white people look at 
progress made and think African Americans have little excuse for 
complaint or for failure. The Voting Rights Act of 1965 secured 
them the vote; their number in the House of Representatives is 
close to their proportion of the population; the black middle class 
has grown so large that it constitutes nearly a third of black fami- 
lies; African Americans of stature and achievement are every- 
where in sight (see Colin Powell; Marian Wright Edelman; Ruth 
Simmons, the new president of Smith College; and Christopher 
Darden and Johnnie Cochran Jr.). 

To many African Americans, on the other hand, these indica- 
tions of progress are undermined by the facts that about a third of 
black families live below the poverty line; that 1 in 3 black males 
in his 20s is in jail, on probation or on parole; that a black lower 
middle class consisting of blue- 
collar workers is shrinking; that 
a resentful white attitude has 
resulted in attacks on affirma- 
tive action and government as- 
sistance, which, African Amer- 
icans contend, rather than 
disabling black families by cre- 
ating excessive dependencies 
has been inadequate to their 
needs. These antipodal posi- 
tions have been hardened by an 
intellectual debate between 
those who state that antiblack 
sentiment has never been more 
harsh and those who claim that 
racism is dead. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRAS- 
ka in Lincoln last Thursday, a 
group of 30 students, faculty 
and others met to try to come to 
terms with their thoughts. 
Everyone seemed weary and 
heavyhearted. A young white 
woman said, “It pains me to 
think that this is still going on. I 
2 take it personally. It upsets me. 
I've been brought up to believe 
that there is no difference be- 
} tween the races. Now I think 
I’ve been fooling myself.” 

“Think of it,” a young man 
said bitterly. “O.J.’s lawyer tried to separate the races, and it 
worked.” He shook his head. “It’s a payback for Rodney King; 
that’s all it is. Everybody was so stunned to see that police beating 
on tape.” 

“I don’t think black people were stunned,” said another female 
student. “And to tell you the truth, I’m not sure that we whites were 
all that surprised either. We just didn’t want to look at what we 
feared was really happening.” 

“So maybe we weren't as floored as we pretended to be at the 
Mark Fuhrman tapes,” a young man offered. “Somebody on TV 
said that every black person sees something of Fuhrman in every 
white person.” 

“I don’t believe that,” 
sure of herself. 

“We have not been paying attention,” said an English pro- 
fessor, who looked exhausted. “Maybe we suffered compas- 
sion fatigue. After civil rights, we told ourselves we had solved 
everything.” 


another student said, not looking too 
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“What do you think, Steve?” The question was 
addressed to an African-American student. 

“I thought O.J. was guilty,” he answered. “But 
when the verdict came down, and I was standing 
with everyone in the dorm, my white friends gave 
me dirty looks. It was as if I was being held ac- 
countable for being black.” 

“TI always feel that,” said an African-American 
woman in her late 20s who works with Nebraska ed- 
ucational television. “I walk down the street, and I 
know that many of the whites who look at me are 
thinking ‘inarticulate’ or ‘stupid.’ If I were male, 
they'd be thinking ‘dangerous.’ I don’t say these 
words for them. The color of my skin says them.” 

“Is that it?” someone asked her. “Is it just a dif- 
ference of appearance?” The woman nodded. 

“You know,” said a young man, “after Tuesday 
I walk down the street and I wonder what blacks are 
thinking. Do you feel like an American?” he asked 
the black woman. 


“Some days,” she said. 





HUNDRED YEARS AGO, W.E.B. DUBOIS 
ascribed a “double consciousness” to 
black Americans that created the feeling 
of living in a country within a country. 
Certain black intellectuals have per- 
ceived that separateness as allowing 
blacks to see America more clearly than 
the rest of America sees itself, and to 
grasp the cruelty and injustice that much of the 
country seeks to deny. LeRoi Jones compared the 
black person in America to someone locked in one 
room ofa big house: “If you never go into that room, 
you don’t know anything about [it]. If I come out of 
that room to clean many other things in the rest of 
the house, then I know about the whole house.” 
Richard Wright said that the “Negro is America’s 
metaphor.” The idea is that black people, merely by 
existing, hold up a mirror to white America, in 
which it may see itself darkly. 

But when the world it sees is literally dark 
white America recoils, or as the Nebraska woman 
said, it retreats to stereotypes. Frantz Fanon ex 
plained this phenomenon as a response to an image 
of the negative; blacks are automatically deemed 
bad (inferior, dangerous) by being the opposite of 
whites. African Americans cannot hide their color 
the way whites can hide their feelings about color. 
The only ways they can conceal themselves are to 
“pass” or disappear into white culture (this is a ma- 
jor theme of early African-American fiction), or to 
develop secret forms of knowledge or communica- 
tion, as slaves once did. In the opening scene of Spike Lee’s movie 
Clockers, street kids deliberately are shown to speak unintelligibly, 
as if to say, “This is not your world.” 

If it is true that less has changed for the better in the past 30 
years than white people have believed, or have wanted to believe, 
it is also true that the will to improve things, which was always 
strong, is strong still. Baldwin, who wrote Another Country, also 
wrote Notes of a Native Son. In it he described the day of his fa- 
ther’s funeral: 

“That bleakly memorable morning I hated the unbelievable 
[Harlem] streets and the Negroes and whites who had, equally, 
made them that way. But I knew that it was folly, as my father 
would have said, this bitterness was folly. It was necessary to hold 
on to the things that mattered. The dead man mattered, the new 
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THE SIMPSON VERDICT 


MOST AMERICANS KNOW VERY WELL THAT 





life mattered; blackness and whiteness did not matter; to believe 
that they did was to acquiesce in one’s own destruction. Hatred 
which could destroy so much, never failed to destroy the man who 
hated and this was an immutable law.” 

Many thoughtful observers of last Tuesday’s events do not in 
terpret them as signs that race relations are worse than ever. Rus- 
sell Adams, chairman of Afro-American studies at Howard, says 
that “we have set a higher standard for evaluating racial conduct 
now. I don’t mean to sound Pollyannaish, but the bar has been lift- 
ed. We expect more. We have been unfair to ourselves in not rec- 
ognizing that.” Writing in the current New York Review of Books, 
George Fredrickson, a professor of history at Stanford Universi- 
ty, notes that what is often played up as racial division is equally 
divisions of region, religion and class. “The notion that race auto- 
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TRED DESTROYS THE ONE WHO HATES 


matically overwhelms” such other considerations, he writes, 
“strikes me as untenable.” Fredrickson would probably agree that 
most middle-class blacks would not understand the Clockers lan- 
guage either. 

The problem America faces, however virulent race hatred re- 
mains, is how not to bury it again. A black young woman walks down 
a Lincoln, Nebraska, street, and she believes the whites she passes 
are thinking the worst of her. The white young man who passes her 
believes she is thinking the worst of him. If they were to tell each 
other what was really on their mind, they might both be surprised, 
or at any rate instructed. Each has the capacity to make another 
country, which was as much Baldwin's theme as his condemnation 
of the existing one. America is still another country from the one it 
seeks to be, and that ideal always hovers within reach. 


TIME 








Employees of an Orange County shopping 
mall listening to the verdict last Tuesday 

Everyone agrees that the answer lies in talk and 
more talk, but the conversation has to be candid. If 
the reactions to the O.J. verdict proved anything, it 
was that the polite niceties shared and the dirty lit- 
tle secrets kept in recent years do nothing but in- 
fect the wounds, In future conversations it might be 
said by whites that some part of them reluctantly 
believes the accusation of genetic intellectual infe- 
riority leveled at African Americans. It might be 
said by African Americans that they are as fearful, 
and perhaps as ashamed, of the black underclass as 
whites are. Both might speak of anti-Semitism, the 
white responsibility as well as the black. Some Jews 
might speak of prejudices of their own. 

Blacks might be reminded that a flawed judi- 
cial system will not be corrected by lowering 
penalties for, say, drug crimes—even though there 
is clearly a double standard for sentencing. Whites 
might be reminded that every day mostly black ju- 
ries send criminals, black and white, to jail. It 
might be said too by whites that they have been 
speaking in code (their own secret language and 
knowledge) for too long, about everything from 
welfare to real estate. It might be said by blacks that 
rap lyrics that advocate cop killing are abhorrent to 
them or even that they have known a few honor- 
able policemen in their lives. Both might tell each 
other that they are tired of posturing about victim- 
ization, pro and con, or that they are sick to death 
of talking about race, though they acknowledge its 
usefulness. Those who do not think about race at 
all might explain why. 

It might be said that relations are, in fact, more 
comfortable than they have been portrayed; that 
some polls before the Simpson trial showed a con 
siderable lessening of tension and a growing re- 
spect among races. It might even be said, or dis- 
covered, that deep in their newly pained hearts, 
blacks and whites know that they do not really live 
in different countries after all, that they have to- 
gether made the same country, which has always 
been a complex of heaven and hell, as alert to its fail- 
ings as it has been intent on repeating them. The 
black American Dream shares much with the white 
American Dream; one could never be realized 
without the other. That might be said. And it might 
be added that a shaky economy frightens every- 
body into behaving badly. And that a difference of 
generations may be as significant as a difference of 
color. And that more than a few blacks are ambiva- 
lent about affirmative action. And that most people 
think in more subtle and nuanced terms than the heat of any mo- 
ment reveals. 

By the end of last week, television was beginning to run dry of 
experts, and there was less talk of what had happened, not more. 
One could hear the creak of the hinges again, as the old, heavy 
doors were starting to close. If that should occur once more, the 
country will wait for the next occasion to demonstrate its division 
by symbolic action, and the form of the demonstration may be far 
less benign than Tuesday's. 

But perhaps something else will happen this time—a change 
of direction, a pilgrimage together toward another country—un- 
dertaken by the great majority of blacks and whites, who, beneath 
the skin, know perfectly well that hatred destroys the one who 
hates, and this is an immutable law. 2 
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» Oldest Car In Our Lineup. 





Most engineers would consider 
designing a sports car like this 
to be the pinnacle of their 
careers. At Chrysler Corporation, 
it's just a beginning. 

Since the Dodge Viper was 
introduced, our commitment to 
innovation has resulted in a com- 
plete line of 20 new vehicles — 


none of which existed a mere 40 





trademark 


of Chrysler Corporation 


months ago. In fact, we're planning 
a major or new product launch, 
on average, every three months 
through the 2000 model year. 
Over the past two years, 
Chrysler Corporation pr oducts 
have received more than 10 major 
industry honors, including Motor 
Trend's 1995 Car of the Year 


award for Chrysler Cirrus and 














Motor Trend's 1994 Truck of the 
Year award for Dodge Ram 
Pickup. Along the way, we've 
introduced the world to such 
revolutionary features as cab- 
forward design, integrated ¢ hild 
safety seats, and the first sedan 
with The AutoStick*® System —a 


radical new transmission that lets 


you shift from the convenience of 











an automatic to the performance 
of a clutchless manual at any time. 

Other major advancements 
include the only aluminum V10 
engine in a production vehicle 
and Quadra-Trac*—Jeep’s 
exclusive all-the-time four-wheel 
drive system that enhances trac- 
tion by automatically varying the 
power distribution between 
front and rear axles. 

We've set new benchmarks in 
design and engineering in virtually 
every area. With a long list of 
such innovative features as Easy 
Out Roller Seats™ and exclusive 
dual sliding doors, our all-new 
Chrysler, Dodge, and Plymouth 
minivans represent the next revo- 
lution in the category we originally 
invented. The Dodge Ram 
Pickup totally changed the rules 


of full-size pickup design. The 





new Jeep, Grand Cherokee 


brought aw hole new level of 


sophistication to go-anywhere, 
do-anything four-wheel drive 
vehicles. And the new Dodge and 
Plymouth Neon proved to the 
world that small, dependable, 
and affordable cars could be 
loaded with personality and be 
just plain fun to drive. 

We've even reinvented the way 
we invent cars. Our innovative plat- 
form team concept brings together 
experts from inside and outside the 
Company at the start of a project for 
a more efficient, creative process. 
The result is a continuous line of 
new and exciting products that 


keep taking the w orld by storm. 
























This incredible momentum is 
the work of our employees and 
our current management —a group 
of people who know and love 
ears and trucks, and have a 
passionate dedication to making 
Chrysler Corporation the most 
exciting automobile company in 
the world. But now, that momen- 
tum is threatened. Rest assured, 
we're not about to let someone 
else decide Chrysler's fate and 
steer it off into another direction. 

And what about our “old” 
standby, the Dodge Viper? Well, 
the new Viper GTS is on its w ay. 
Which means the whole product 


revolution is about to begin again. 


Thats momentum. 
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A behind-the-scenes look at the missteps, triumphs, 
animosities and egos of the trial of the century 





























By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN and ELIZABETH GLEICK 


a smile. The trial can be reduced to these emblems. 
Or to entries in a specialized gazetteer: Rockingham, 
Bundy, Brentwood. A bestiary: barking dog, white 
Bronco, blond Kato. Names on a list: Marcia and 
Johnnie, Darden and Shapiro, Fung, Lee, Scheck, 
x4013970 061794 Ito, Fuhrman. A weird alphabet: DNA, O.J., A.C., 
ee —— L.A.P.D., the N word. All are signposts to a greater ge- 





ography, one uneasily contained on the premises of 
the California Superior Court. Television viewers saw the proceedings and 
were captured by the legal dramatics; and yet there were always hints of 
unseen details and untold tales. In the 474 days between the arrest and the 
release of O.J. Simpson, TIME’s reporters and correspondents attended 
confidential sessions, debriefing the principals; once the verdict was deliv- 
ered, the major players cast even greater light on the drama’s hidden plots. 
Now the story behind the scenes can be revealed, providing deeper insight 
into courtroom strategies, missteps and triumphs, making manifest invisi- 
ble animosities. There is O.J. Simpson, angry at a bad turn in his trial, lash- 
ing out at his would-be defenders, laying out instructions as he marches 
about the room in manacles; Judge Ito, weighed down by petty concerns, 
summoning lawyers to revel in his celebrity; Christopher Darden and 
Johnnie Cochran fuming privately over their public spats; the juror who 
talked about the flaws in the prosecution’s case and the sacrifices she and 
her colleagues made during the nine-month ordeal; the police officers, in- 
cluding a duo nicknamed “Dumb and Dumber,’ who fell short in their jobs. 
Here are the tales that help illuminate the trial that transfixed a nation. 
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Simpson is hugged by his 
lead attorney Cochran as Kardashian 
and Bailey listen to the verdict 








The defense team and the Simpson family on the trial’s first day 


EARLY IN THE MORNING OF JUNE 13, 1994, 
the phone rang in the home of Marcia Clark. 
She immediately recognized the voice on the 
other end. It was Detective Philip Vannatter 
of the L.A.P.D., reporting a double murder 
and requesting the deputy district attorney's 
help in obtaining a warrant to search a sus 
pect’s home. To Clark it all seemed routine, 
if gruesome, until she heard one specific de- 
tail. “God,” she said, “sounds like a pretty 
tony address for this kind of thing.” 

“Marcia,” said Vannatter, “It’s O.J. 
Simpson.” 

“Who's that?” 

“The football player? Naked Gun?” 

“Phil,” she said. “I'm sorry. I don’t 
know him.” 

Vannatter went on, enumerating more 
reasons for a search warrant: blood on the 
door handle of Simpson’s white Bronco, 
blood on the driveway at his Rockingham 
mansion, the bloody glove found by Van- 
natter’s junior associate, Mark Fuhrman. 

“Tesus,” said Clark, “It sounds like 
you've got enough for filing [an arrest wat 
rant], much less a search warrant.” 

Let’s take it slow, said Vannatter. He 
knew the case was a big one, perhaps the 
biggest in his career. He and his partner 
Tom Lange were popular, old-time cops 
who worked hard and enjoyed a drink or 
two, spending nights at the Central Cafe in 
a grimy section of downtown. But Lange 
and Vannatter were also known as “Mutts” 
or “Dumb and Dumber’—by the D.A.s 
who had to work around their sloppiness in 
court. By the luck of the duty roster, Lange 
and Vannatter were called to the crime 
scene shortly after midnight on June 13. 
Some homicide investigators are so metic- 
ulous that they record their arrival at a 
crime scene with a video camera, making 
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sure that nothing is touched and preserving 
that fact for posterity. Not so Lange and 
Vannatter—and for that matter Fuhrman, 
who linked up with them later that night. 


ON THE MORNING OF JUNE 17, CRIMINAL 
defense attorney Robert Shapiro informed 
O.J. Simpson that he would be arrested for 
the murders of his ex-wife and Ronald Gold- 
man. “Mr. Simpson looked depressed and 
under a lot of pressure,” said Henry Lee, 
who arrived that morning with fellow crim- 
inologist Michael Baden at the house of 
Simpson buddy Robert Kardashian to start 
sifting through evidence. The last either sci- 
entist had seen of Simpson, he had gone 
upstairs to say goodbye to his family; the next 
thing they knew, the suspect had vanished 
with his friend A.C. Cowlings. According 
to a confidential interoffice memorandum 
from the D.A.’s office, Simpson's cellular- 
phone records show that three calls were 
received or placed from a location near the 
cemetery where Nicole was buried. In a 
nontaped interview, Cowlings told police he 
saw a marked police vehicle near the ceme- 
tery when they arrived there and hid the 
Bronco in an orange grove 

At 6:25 p.m., however, two motorists 
spotted the white Bronco on the San Diego 
Freeway and called the police. The infamous 
chase then ensued—with one until now un- 
publicized stop. According to the D.A.’s 
memo, Cowlings, who was driving the car, 
pulled the Bronco over after police ordered 
him to stop. The cops, however, drew their 
guns as they approached the car. “F__ 
no!” yelled Cowlings, slamming his fist 
against the driver’s door. “He’s got a gun to 
his head,” he screamed, referring to O.J., 
and then sped off. The pursuit resumed un 
til the Bronco ended up at Rockingham, 


otographs by Roger E. Sandler for TIME and LIFE 








where Simpson and Cowlings were taken 
into custody. 

Potentially incriminating evidence taken 
from the Bronco would never make it into 
court, including $8,750 in cash and six 
checks in a sealed envelope, items that might 
have been used to argue that Simpson was 
planning to flee the country (he had his pass- 
port with him). Lange and Vannatter, how- 
ever, entered those items not as evidence but 
as the property of Cowlings—who was not 
charged with a crime. Reversing the desig- 
nation would make the items procedurally 
suspect—and open to attack—as exhibits in 


court. “The detectives’ decision to book the 
cash as Cowlings’ personal property and not 
as evidence would be damaging to prosecu- 
tion at trial,” concluded the internal memo, 
dated Oct. 27, 1994. The chase, which was 
never mentioned to the jury, was a “mixed 
bag,” according to prosecutor William Hodg- 
man. “If you knew some of the evidence we 
were dealing with, you would understand 
what the cost-benefit analysis was.” 


FRIENDS HAD URGED CHRISTOPHER DARDEN 
to steer clear of the Simpson case—he would 


look like the token black attorney in a case 
that had taken on ugly racial overtones. But 
the young prosecutor could not let it pass 
and joined Clark and Hodgman in October 
1994. “Most cases I prosecute aren't a chal- 
lenge anymore,” Darden told Time. “The 
defendants are poor and they don’t have the 
resources. This case was a fair fight.” There 
was also the irresistible appeal of going up 
against one of the most respected black at- 
torneys in the country, Johnnie Cochran, 
whom Darden admired. One friend warned 
Darden that he could not win. “I’m gonna be 
‘the man,” Darden told the friend. She 
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‘DOWNTOWN JURY. A BLACK JURY WILL NOT CONVICT. FORGET IT. 


HARVEY GISS, Marcia Clark’s mentor 





shook her head. “You're wrong. You ain’t 
gonna be the man. Johnnie’s the man.” 
Clark became obsessed with learning 
everything she possibly could about Nicole 
and her state of mind. “I have to defend a 
woman I never met,” she explained to Can- 
dace Garvey, one of Nicole’s friends. “All 
I’ve seen is bloody pictures. I need to know 
a lot of things about her.” Nearly every 
night last fall, Clark would go home to put 
her two children to bed, then change into 
jeans and a sweatshirt to meet Darden and 
work on the case. One night, about 10 p.m., 
she joined Darden and Dr. Donald Dut- 
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Clark felt overwhelmed by trial duties and looking after the victims’ families Darden worked or 
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: the trial seven days a week, often at home 





ton, an expert on domestic violence, at the 
bar of the Hotel Inter-Continental, one of 
the prosecutors’ favorite haunts. She play- 
fully kissed Darden on the cheek when she 
arrived, sank into an overstuffed sofa and 
ordered a Scotch on the rocks. Darden 
asked for a beer. A half-hour of jokes and 
pleasantries followed. And then came 
work. Clark pulled out her white legal pad. 
“O.K., let’s go,” she said. She drilled ques- 
tions into Dutton, trying to understand 
Simpson’s mind, his anger, his jealousy. 
Why did Nicole stay? Why would she smile 
when she didn’t mean to? 
What might have prevent- 
ed Nicole from screaming 
just before her throat was 
slit? The session went on 
past 1 a.m. 

Clark’s intensity was 
matched only by her men- 
tal agility. Once, while in- 
terrogating Kato Kaelin 
behind closed doors, Clark 
was suddenly interrupted 
by the phone. It was her 
children’s nanny, who 
speaks only Spanish. Clark’s 
tone completely changed as she began 
speaking fluent Spanish, giving child-care 
instructions. Says a clerk, Tracy Miller: “I 
couldn't believe how quickly she could 
just switch gears. And I didn’t even know 
she could speak Spanish.” A short time 
later, another prosecutor was set to inter- 
view an Israeli housekeeper who worked 
for Simpson’s neighbors. The woman 
spoke little English. Says Miller: “Here 
comes Marcia into the room. She sits 
down and starts speaking fluent Hebrew 
with this woman. I thought, O.K., so what 
is it this woman doesn’t do?” 





“HE STARTED CALLING ME AT HOME,” 
Johnnie Cochran says, explaining how 
Simpson began courting him a couple of 
days after his arrest. The accused murder- 
er had until then been served by Robert 
Shapiro. “I still have the taped messages, 
and someday I might whip them out. His 
whole thing was, he wanted to get out and 
get this over with by Halloween so he 
could go trick-or-treating with his kids.” 
Cochran says he postponed getting in- 
volved until he saw how the preliminary 
hearing went, but that Simpson kept call- 
ing him. “O.J. would call me at night and 
he'd say, “Look, I want you in court with 
me.’ I was put on the team by O.J. Simp- 
son, not Bob Shapiro.” Indeed, says 
Cochran, Shapiro tried to “lowball” him. 
At a meeting at the Beverly Hills Tennis 
Club, Cochran says he asked about fees 
before joining the team. “Well, you know 
there’s only so much money,” Shapiro 
replied, according to Cochran. “I listened 


to him up to a point, and later on I discov- 
ered that what he carved out for himself 
was a lot bigger than for the rest of us.” 
Shapiro doesn’t deny trying to limit 
Cochran’s fee. “That’s true. But I wouldn’t 
say lowballing. I was given a budget ... I 
was trying to hire people for the best pos 
sible fee.” Cochran came on board in July 

Still, Cochran says he was confronted 
by a morass of disorganization. “I mean, 
like we were team players, but we knew it 
was going to be real tough,” he says. “Ulti- 
mately, O.J. had to make a decision about 


1 HAVE TO DEFEND A 
WOMAN I’VE NEVER MET. 


ALL I’VE SEEN IS BLOODY 
PICTURES.” 


MARCIA CLARK, see 





who was going to run this thing.” Cochran 
places the blame for the defense’s failure to 
turn over key materials to the prosecution 
early in the discovery process squarely on 
Shapiro's shoulders. “O.J. saw this and he 
was smart. He stepped in and said, ‘I want 
Johnnie to be in charge.’” 

In August 1994, before Cochran’s as- 
cension, Simpson’s lawyers discussed a plea 
bargain for manslaughter. The talks took 
place in Shapiro’s Century City law offices. 
Cochran mainly listened, neither advocat- 
ing nor dismissing the idea of a plea. How- 
ever, says one source, Shapiro and F. Lee 
Bailey, the legendary trial lawyer brought 
on by Shapiro, were willing to entertain the 
idea, though they spent last week accusing 
each other of initiating the talks. People also 
reported last week—though Kardashian de- 
nies it—that Kardashian was prepared to ac- 
cept a charge of accessory to murder if 
Simpson pleaded guilty to manslaughter. 
Although the plea bargain was never for- 
mally presented to the district attorney's of 
fice, it was mentioned, carefully and infor 
mally, to one of the lead prosecutors. That 
prosecutor told Shapiro the district attorney 
would never agree. 

In the ensuing months, Shapiro would 
be further eclipsed by Bailey. Simpson 
seemed to think Bailey had the same kind of 
star power he believed himself to possess 
Soon, says a source, “O.]. started saying, ‘I 
want Bailey to do this, | want Bailey to do 
that.’ ” At Christmastime last year, the Bailey 
and Shapiro factions of the camp openly 
quarreled over who was leaking information 
to the press, Last week Shapiro said he would 
never again work with Cochran or speak to 
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<< HE WAS A GODSEND WHO DROPPED FROM THE SKY AND EXPLODED AL 


DONALD VINSON, jury consultant 


Bailey. Bailey responded by calling Shapiro 
“a sick little puppy.” (For his part, Bailey was 
never a constant O.J. favorite; for example, 
the defendant was furious after Bailey got sil- 
ly during testimony related to the bloody 
Bruno Magli shoeprints. Says one source: 
“They were in love, out of love, back in love.”) 

As Simpson’s designated team leader, 
Cochran swiftly set up a war room in his 
Wilshire Boulevard offices. The lawyers 
worked nights, weekends and holidays. Says 
Kardashian: “I got to hand it to Johnnie. 
When we were working, we always had a 
meal. We would work Saturdays, Sundays 
and nights. It was Mexican food with the 
platters laid out, or Chinese food or Italian 
food. We had great spreads! Ribs. We all 
gained weight.” 
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HARVEY GISS SAW MARCIA CLARK RISE 
through the ranks as a district attorney and 
considers her something of a protégé. But 
back in July 1994, less than three weeks af- 
ter the double murder, the veteran prose- 
cutor was already saying her case was as 
good as lost. For two reasons: one, O.J. 
Simpson was an American hero and thus 
“an unconvictable defendant.” Second, 
“they've filed this case downtown, which 
means they're going to get a downtown 
jury. A black jury will not convict this de- 
fendant. Forget it. It’s all over.” Says Coch- 
ran: “I know the downtown jury panel. So 
I felt that one of the first big breaks was ob- 
viously the case coming downtown.” 

The prosecution team decided to reject 


professional help in selecting the jury. “I 
brought into the case the best jury consul- 
tant in America, the father of the art of jury 
selection, Donald Vinson,” says San Fran- 
cisco litigator John Martel, a prosecution 
adviser. “And on the first day of the trial, 
Dr. Vinson was asked to leave the court- 
room because the prosecutors were con- 
cerned that the public might feel that the 
jury or the jury system was being manipu- 
lated if they were using a jury consultant.” 
“Meanwhile,” Martel continues, “Jo-Ellan 
Dimitrius was literally steering the ship at 
that point for the defense—and you saw the 
jury that resulted.” 

Even without his jury consultant Dim- 
itrius, Cochran would have relished jury se- 
lection. “When the prosecutors kicked off 10 
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OST ON CUE.” 


on how Fuhrman benefited the defense 


of the first 11 jurors, the [peremptory chal- 
lenges] they used were against blacks. But 
every time they would do it, we would get 
other blacks. We had 18 [prospective] ju- 
rors in view. So I knew when they kicked 
one off, I could see who the next one was 
coming, and the next one after that. So I'll 
tell you quite frankly, when we got to the 
point where I had eight black jurors, and the 
alternates were so good also, I knew at the 
time we would at least have a diverse jury.” 

Repeatedly, says Martel, the prosecu- 
tors were limited by, of all things, their 
“high ethical standards” and what ap- 
peared to them a tremendous circumstan- 
tial case. “When I would suggest they 
should perhaps be preparing their witness- 
es very carefully, they would say, ‘We don’t 


_— 


As Fuhrman, with Vannatter 
at left, prepared to give his testimony, he 
himself became a target of investigation 





| want to be telling witnesses what to say, ” 
| he recalls. “They were playing cricket in an 
alley fight.” Cochran agrees: “See, they had 
convinced themselves they had this slam- 
dunk case. They really believed that. But 
every day things would go wrong for them.” 


MARCIA CLARK DISLIKES JUDGE LANCE 
| Ito. She felt she had to pretend to play a def- 
erential, submissive female role with him 
According to one source, the judge bears no 
fondness for Clark either. But he was also a 
goad to the defense lawyers, who had to 
trek into Ito’s chambers to see to what they 
called his “petty needs.” Says defense at- 
torney Peter Neufeld: “I was very disap- 
pointed with Judge Ito, the fact that he was 
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Evidence from the trial is 
catalogued, above; criminalists, below, 
search the Bronco for blood and prints 


so concerned with his status as a celebrity, 
his willingness to entertain personalities in 
chambers, to show the lawyers little video- 
tapes of skits on television.” One day, says 
Neufeld, Ito brought all the lawyers into 
chambers to show them a clip of the 
“Dancing Itos” from Jay Leno’s Tonight 
Show. “He had thought it was great and 
loved it and wanted all of us to see it in 
chambers. You may find that amusing on a 
personal level, but I can assure you that on 
a professional level it is so unacceptable, 
for a judge who is presiding over a murder 
where two people lost their lives in the 
most gruesome and horrible fashion, and 
where a third person has his life on the line 
to bring the lawyers into chambers to show 


them comic revues.” Ito even told the 
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lawyers Simpson jokes that he had heard. 
Says Neufeld: “As someone who has tried 
cases for 20 years, I found it deplorable, 
and I was shocked.” 


“JOHNNIE COCHRAN MAY BE THE QUARTER- 
back, and Bob Shapiro is a running back, 
but O.J. Simpson is the team owner,” Alan 
Dershowitz, a defense consultant, told 
TIME last spring. Says Cochran: “If we 
were taking a break for 15 minutes, we 
would spend the whole break talking to 
O.J. mean, he knows the facts and certain 
things he wanted me to say.” 

And if the trial was not going his way, 
Simpson went into action. Simpson was 
particularly alarmed in February when his 
friend Ron Shipp, a former cop, took the 
stand for the prosecution. Shipp testified 
that he had taken L.a.P.D. classes on do- 
mestic violence and had sat down with O.]. 
and Nicole—at Nicole’s request—to warn 
O.J. that he fit the pattern of an abuser. 
Worse, Shipp told the court he had been 
with Simpson the night he returned from 
Chicago and had listened as his friend de- 
scribed dreaming of killing Nicole. On 
cross-examination, Cochran’s associate 
Carl Douglas attempted to bully Shipp into 
submission, bringing up his history of alco- 
holism and suggesting he was merely one 
of O.J.’s hangers-on rather than a friend. 

To many observers this tactic backfired, 
making Shipp more sympathetic, rather 
than less credible. Simpson was furious. 
From jail, he organized a telephone confer- 
ence with the Dream Team and announced, 
“T'll decide who the running backs are in this 
game!” Says writer-producer Larry Schiller, 
who co-wrote Simpson's most recent book, I 
Want to Tell You: “The Shipp thing brought 
a sense of immediacy to the trial for O.J. The 
trial was like the Gaudi mosaic in Barcelona. 
That was the day O.]J. truly understood that 
any little stone out of place could cause him 
to spend the rest of his life in jail.” Douglas, 
though he remained crucial to the defense 
organization, never again cross-examined a 
major witness. And Simpson became more 
and more like a lawyer himself. 

The testimony by neighborhood house- 
keeper Rosa Lopez was another low point 
for Simpson. A tape was played that made it 
appear she had been aggressively coached 
by Shapiro’s investigative consultant, Bill 
Pavelic. Simpson demanded an emergency 
meeting with his entire team. The lockup fa- 
cility off the courtroom was not big enough, 
so Ito gave the lawyers special permission to 
use his emptied courtroom. By this time 
Simpson had changed out of his suit and 
back into prison garb. He was angry. “It was 


like a football coach of a losing team at half 


time just reaming everybody out,” says a 
participant. “He kicked ass like a football 
coach does. It was really surreal because he 


ur 
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In the early hours before court, Cochran took to the hills near his home 


41 MEAN, LIKE, WE WERE TEAM PLAYERS, BUT | 


[DECIDE] WHO WAS GOING TO RUN THIS THING. 


Shapiro goes after a punching bag for relaxation 


had to bawl everybody out in his handcuffs.” | 
Simpson could also work the nuances. 
though. At one point, Peter Neufeld had to 
argue that it was inappropriate for a defense 
expert to be questioned about past LSD use. 
Neufeld told Simpson he was thinking of 
comparing it to attacking Albert Einstein's 
theory of relativity on the grounds of his so- 
cialist views. Says Neufeld: “O.J. turned to 
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me and, without batting an eyelash, said, 
‘Bad example. More on point, what about 
criticizing Sigmund Freud’s views on psy- 
choanalysis because he used cocaine?’ ” 


SINCE FEBRUARY, CLARK HAD BEEN SEEK- 
ing advice in handling race—and the 
racism of Mark Fuhrman—from Melanie 


Kardashiai 



























PRIVATE EYE In April, Bailey scouted the Bundy crime scene 


WAS REAL TOUGH. 0.J. HAD TO 


on the state of the Simpson 
defense team when he came aboard 





' often brought Simpson a choice of three suits to wear to court 


Lomax, a prominent black attorney who is 
currently L.A.P.D. chief Willie Williams’ 
lawyer. Lomax would discuss the issue 
with Clark during late-night phone calls. 
“Marcia was trying to get a handle on how 
the race card was being played on the jury. 
She was always asking what the jury was 
buying. She was eager to hear any idea, and 
she was consumed with trying to read the 





jury.” Lomax said Clark would 
have no credibility with the 
jury if she were to handle any 
of the race issues. Darden 
would have to address the 
matter in court. 

“Chris was very angry,” 
says a person familiar with the 
consultations. “Part of his 
rage is that he was dealt a bad 
hand. Both he and Marcia 
were focused on trying to 
neutralize the Fuhrman issue. 
They didn’t know the depth 
or detail of Fuhrman’s racism. 
They finally decided they had 
to call him as a witness. If they 
didn’t, the defense would.” 

Cochran claims he did 
nothing manipulative during 
his famous exchange over the 
“N word” with Darden, who 
insisted that the word as ut- 
tered by Fuhrman on tape 
was too incendiary to be 
heard by the mostly black 
jury. “First of all, I had told 
Darden not to take Fuhr- 
man,” Cochran recalls. “But 
I was really disappointed with 
him. He came into the judge’s 
chamber with a copy of 
Andrew Hacker’s book, Two 
Nations. He gives Ito one of 
these things. I can’t believe 
he’s doing this. And basically, 
he’s saying, if you allow these 
jurors to hear the word it’s 
the most vile word in the 
dictionary; it'll turn this trial 
into whether these jurors 
believe that the brothers on 
the street think ‘the man’ is 
getting a fair trial. My first 
reaction was to say to Dar- 
den, “Nigger, please ...’” (The 
phrase is used by some blacks 
to silence other blacks talking 
nonsense.) “I was so furious 
with him. I felt it was an insult 
to all black people.” Cochran 
argued passionately to Ito that 
the jurors could hear the 
word and remain impartial. 
“When I got up and spoke, 
that was not scripted. That 
was just from my heart.” 

Still, Cochran acknowl- 
edges that this was a turning point in the 
case. “If you look back,” he says, “people at 
that time understood this is gonna be a war. 
When it came to issues of race it was not 
gonna be any patty-cake.” The war would 
climax over the Fuhrman tapes, a pyrrhic 
victory for the prosecution. Says defense 
lawyer and Santa Clara University law- 
school dean Gerald Uelmen: “When I think 
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of how close we came to not having those 
tapes, it sends shivers down my spine.” 
Chris Darden was devastated on the 
day a portion of the tapes was played for the 
jury. After court he sat in his office more de- 
spondent than anyone had ever seen him. 
Though he appears to be something of a 
loner, in fact Darden likes to be surround- 
ed by people. During the trial his clerks of- 
ten took him out for a beer or would just sit 
in his office with him, saying nothing. The 
day the jury heard Fuhrman use the word 
nigger, deputy district attorney Alan 
Yochelson said, “Hey, Chris. Let’s get outta 
here. Let’s go work out.” But at the Los An- 
geles Athletic Club Darden could barely 
concentrate on exercise. He sat on a bench 
in front of his locker, put his head down and 
kept saying, “I can’t believe this. I can’t be- 
lieve this.” Says Yochelson: “It was very 
painful for Chris, because he recognized 
that he was being forced to vouch for some- 
one who was repugnant in his community.” 


IF THE GLOVE FITS 

DARDEN WANTED HIS FACE-OFF WITH 
Cochran. And he got it. “I know Chris is a 
mano-a-mano guy,” says Cochran. “He likes 
to one-up you. He likes to put it away. He 
likes to be real tough in trial and really im- 
pressive.” Cochran says. During a break in 
testimony about Simpson's purchase of the 
leather gloves from Bloomingdale’s, Shapiro 
and Cochran decided to try the gloves on for 
themselves. “They felt small to me,” 
Cochran says, “and we both told [Simpson], 
‘They're going to ask you to put the gloves 
on.’” It was the kind of dramatic touch Dar- 
den liked. Says Cochran: “Sure enough, just 
like we said, Darden said, ‘Your honor, we'd 
like to have a little demonstration.’ ” 

Darden had been told by his supervi 

sors not to make a show of the gloves, but 
impetuously he went ahead. Darden’s 
bosses sat upstairs watching television in 
disbelief. If Darden hadn’t asked Simpson 
to try on the gloves, would Cochran have? 
“I don’t know,” Cochran says now. “I don’t 
like to ask questions or do things when | 
don’t know what the answers are going to 
be. Darden forgot that. That's something 
he is going to have to learn.” Hodgman 
offers this assessment: “If we had to do it 
over again, we would do the glove demon- 
stration differently.” 


TO SPEAK OR NOT TO SPEAK 

BY ALL ACCOUNTS, SIMPSON WAS EAGER TO 
speak in his own defense. Says one defense 
source: “Bailey was the only member of 
the team who kept arguing that O.]. should 
take the stand. That's one reason O.J. liked 
him. He wanted to take the stand. Bailey 
kept saying, ‘You’ve got great charisma. 
You'll blow them away.’” Cochran says he 
put his client through mock cross-exami- 
nations, and that he was “a very com- 
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Until Cochran took over in December, the lawyers and investigators met most weekends in Shapiro's offices 


pelling witness.” In the end, though, Coch- 
ran acknowledges, “We were just con- 
cerned about all these things we had kept 
out. I mean there were doors we had kept 
closed about alleged domestic violence 
stuff ... lots of [other] stupid stuff that they 
never proved.” 


THE PROSECUTION HAD PROB- 
lems. Some incongruities were 
never straightened out in the 16 
months of investigation and trial. 
Why wasn’t there more blood in 
the Bronco? How did Simpson, if 
he committed the murders, 
manage to get rid of the clothes 
and weapon so fast? All that 
might be explained if Simpson 
had had an accomplice. Both the 
cops and the D.A.s were con- 
vinced, and still are, that Simpson, though he 
committed the murders himself, had some 
assistance. Soon after the crimes, a member 
of the prosecution team told Time: “There 
was a clean-up. He had help.” In the weeks 
following the murders, the cops placed a tail 
on Simpson’s son Jason and followed him 
around town. Two female detectives rented 
a house across from where O.J. Simpson's 
friend A.C. Cowlings was staying and also 
followed him. However, prosecutors never 
gathered enough evidence to prove Simpson 
had help. 
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The defense, however, could count on 
the cool expertise of forensics experts 
Baden and Lee. Says Cochran: “One 
talked about the length of the time of the 
struggle, the other talked about the crime 
scene. The prosecution had nobody who 
could match them. Juror No. 6 said Henry 
Lee was the most impressive witness in 
the trial.” 


44 WE HAD GREAT SPREADS! 
RIBS. WE ALL GAINED WEIGHT. 


WE’D HAVE GOOD FOOD.’ ” 


ROBERT MAR DASHIAN, on defense-team sessions 





MARCIA CLARK HAD DECIDED WAY BACK 
in June 1994 how she wanted to conclude 
this case. The trial, she always knew, would 
have to end with the voice of Nicole 
Brown’s terrified voice on tape pleading 
for police help. Chris Darden stayed up 
until 4:30 in the morning writing his clos- 
ing argument. What the jurors never heard 
was a line he considered in an early draft 
about Cochran and the role of racism in 
the trial: how the right of free speech does 
not include the right to shout “Fire!” in 
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a crowded theater when there is no fire. 

To the end, however, Cochran found 
himself annoyed with Darden. After the 
prosecution rested its case, according to 
Cochran, Darden said, “Now Johnnie, 
you're in trouble. It’s time to put up or shut 
up.” That was too much for Cochran. 
“Man, you know, that was an invitation. 
That was not wise. I took umbrage at that.” 

In his closing arguments, 
Cochran’s most effective pitch 
played off the Darden glove gam- 
bit, “If it doesn’t fit, you must ac- 
quit.” The rhythm might be that 
of a black Baptist preacher, but 
the inspiration came from Uel- 
men. “I first suggested [the 
phrase] after the glove experi- 
ment,” he recalls. “But what I 
was really proposing was that it 
would provide a good theme for 
the whole argument, because so much of the 
other circumstantial evidence didn’t fit into 
the prosecution’s scenario.” The slogan 
and the idea behind it—proved pivotal. “I 
was really heartened by what I’ve heard 
from jurors so far that they really understood 
what proving beyond a reasonable doubt 
was all about,” says Uelmen. 


ON THE EVE OF THE VERDICT, MARCIA 
Clark was tense. Says Lomax: “She seemed 
resigned. She wanted to talk about what if 
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any good was going to come of all this, 
what reform of the system might happen.” 
Cochran was in San Francisco on Monday 
afternoon when he learned that the jury 
had reached a verdict and would deliver 
it the next day. By 5:45 p.m. he was at the 
San Francisco airport, where a small 
group of well-wishers surrounded him at 
Gate 78. “I think it’s going to be all right,” 
he said quietly, flashing a 
smile. “But we'll see.” But as 
he boarded the plane, a crack 
showed in his mask of confi- 
dence. “It’s in God’s hands,” 
he said resignedly. 

He spent most the 
flight sipping a cola, reading, 
and being videotaped by a 
passenger. He stepped off 
the plane at LAX into a mob 
of flashing lights and anxious 
reporters: Did the quick verdict favor the 
prosecution? one asked. “Not necessari- 
ly,” Cochran replied. Was he surprised 
at the brevity of the deliberations? 
“Yes,” he said. “I am surprised.” Then he 
added that he had confidence in the ju- 
rors. “This,” said Cochran, “has been a 
very good jury.” He shook off the crowd 
and, flanked by several airport police- 
men and two bodyguards, at least one of 
them with the shaved head, suit and bow 
tie of a member of the Nation of Islam, 
ducked into a waiting black limousine 
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After rising before dawn and spending all day in court, Clark gathers her team, and herself, for a 9 p.m. meeting 


its windows darkened against the lights 
of Los Angeles. 


THE MORNING OF THE VERDICT, THE 
people who worked on the 18th floor of 
the Los Angeles Criminal Courts building 
moved in a blurred slow motion. If they 
spoke at all, the prosecutors at the district 


© SHE COULD SWITCH GEARS 
$0 QUICKLY. 0. K., WHAT IS IT 


THIS WOMAN DOESN'T D0?”” 


A LAW CLER in Marcia Clark's office 





attorney's office did so quietly and only of 
matter-of-fact things like their morning cup 
of coffee, not about the impending deci- 
sion. L.A. County sheriffs posted extra se- 
curity staffers on the inside of the locked 
doors of the D.A.’s office. The Goldman 
family huddled in the prosecutors’ sanctum 
sanctorum, a drab room occupied mostly 
by cubicles and shelves lined with material 
from the trial—hundreds of videotapes and 
black three-ring binders bearing such la- 
bels as DIVORCE RECORDS and FOOTPRINTS 
Fred Goldman, Ron’s father, chewed on 
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a bagel as his daughter Kim explained that 
she felt O.K., actually hopeful, even amid 
the tension. She might even be ready, she 
confided, to marry her longtime boyfriend 
Ricardo. 

As 10 a.m. approached, the Goldmans 
went downstairs to take their places in the 
courtroom. Upstairs about 40 people 
crowded around the single television, 
some sitting on the floor, some 
on tables, a few in chairs. Plain- 
clothes L.A.P.D. officers mingled 
with young clerks for whom The 
People v. Orenthal James Simp 
son was the first exposure to the 
practice of law. In the room too 
was an assembly of friends of the 
prosecution, including Ron Shipp, 
and Nicole’s friend 
Garvey. Also present were Gar- 
vey’s famous husband Steve, the 
retired baseball player, and Olympian 
Bruce Jenner and his wife Kris, who was at 
one time married to Robert Kardashian 
While the court clerk read the verdict 
Shipp closed his eyes and gripped a 
friend’s hand. 

As the words “not guilty” sounded, as 
an uncertain smile flickered across Simp- 
son’s face, the watchers were frozen—until 
Marcia Clark’s assistant Patti Jo Fairbanks 
leapt from her chair. “Oh, God, I gotta get 
the families up here,” she cried. Her sud- 
den movement set the others talking or 
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SPECIAL REPORT = THE SIMPSON VERDICT 


IT WAS A JOYOUS 
SCENE. PEOPLE WERE 
SINGING GOSPEL 
SONGS AROUND THE 
PIANO. JOHNNIE 
COCHRAN SANG 
AMAZING GRACE. 0.). 
SANG IT. 


Simpson’s homecoming last week 
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ORY Simpson's daughter Arnelle and sister Carmelita Durio celebrate his acqui 


all 
1 thought, ‘This may be pretty good’” 
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crying like a lot of windup toys. Bruce Jen- 
ner stared at the screen, muttering, “You 
got away with murder, you got away with 
murder” over and over. Deputy district at- 


torney Yochelson blocked the television, | 


saying to the group, “I want to tell all of you 
that we did the best we could. I am sorry. 
But I need to ask you all to please try and 
stay calm.” Two young African-American 
D.A. assistants shook their heads. One of 
them wept quietly. “He never did anything 
for our community,” she said. The D.A.’s 
office worried about the emotional Darden, 
and several people from work spent the 
night with him. 


FREE AT LAST 
BRENDA MORAN HAD SERVED ON FIVE JU- 
ries before being picked as Juror No. 7 in 
the Simpson case. On two of 
them, her panels had found 
men—one of them black—guilty 
of murder. Moran does not take 
kindly to the criticism that her 
sixth jury was predisposed to 
acquitting a black man. “If we 
had come back with a guilty 
verdict in two hours, would you 
be seeing all of this clamor?” 
she asks. “I doubt it.” 

But it had been an ordeal. 
“A lot of us put on weight,” says 
Moran, 45, a computer techni- 
cian. “I grew depressed and 
cried a lot and had headaches. I 
sacrificed a relationship. It end- 
ed because I didn’t want to wor- 
ry about him out there any 
more. The financial hardships 
were bad. Some jurors ended up 
borrowing from each other. 
There were expenses on the 
weekend outings that we had to 
pick up ourselves.” And there 
had been some racial tension 
among the jurors in the begin- 
ning. “The whites and the Mex- 
ican would sit at one table for 
meals, the rest of us at another. 
Then one day Gina Rosborough, Juror No. 
10, and I just went and sat down at their 
table and started talking, and that’s how we 
got to know them. The problem seemed to 
go away. It was kind of forced integration.” 

The last night of sequestration—after 
the verdict had been reached—was spent 
in high spirits in the spectacular $1,200-a- 
night Presidential Suite on the 17th floor of 
the Hotel Inter-Continental. The jurors 
laughed, schmoozed and sang together as a 
pianist performed jazzy sing-along tunes 
on the suite’s baby grand. Said hotel gener- 
al manager Lewis Fader, who was at the 
party: “They were like a fraternity. They 
seemed so close to each other. There was a 
lot of hugging and kissing.” A juror went 
back and forth drinking beer, wine, beer, 








wine, said one hotel staffer. “I’m sure a few 
of them had hangovers the next day.” 

The jurors had had smaller parties 
before. In May, Gary Nelson, an actor- 
comedian from San Francisco, performed 
for them. Says he: “One of the ladies made 
a comment that they were planning a par- 
ty after the trial, some kind of get-together 
with all the jurors, and they wanted me to 
come and entertain. So I said, ‘Sure, but 
can I bring a guest?’ And she said, “We're 
going to bring O.J. Don’t you think the man 
needs a good party after all this?’ I was 
pretty shocked.” 

Moran has good feelings about Simp- 
son. “I felt like he was a close neighbor. If I 
saw him out on the street in trouble, I 
would help him.” She does admit that the 
“prosecutors had their high points. I sort of 


NOTHING WILL BRING 
MY BROTHER BACK. NOTHING 
COULD COMPENSATE IT. 


on the civil suit against Simpson 
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REMEMBER RON AND NICOLE Kim Goldman at her brother's grave 


fell for [Nicole’s] 911 tape and some of the 
DNA testimony.” She says, however, that 
“they dwelled so much on the beating case. 
They might have won me if they had hit it 
and then got off it. But the prosecution 
seemed to make that its foundation.” The 
prosecution’s weakest link was Vannatter. 
“He was my biggest doubt. Him carrying 
that vial of [Simpson’s] blood around for 
hours. There was an opportunity to sprinkle 
it here or there.” 

“She sounded like my closing re- 
marks!” says Cochran. “And we had been 
worried about her the whole time! The first 
time we thought we would be successful 
with her was when she started crying dur- 


ing my closing argument and went out and | 
| Angeles and Andrea Sachs/New York 


came back in, eyes all red, and the clerk lat- 
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er told me that she had said, ‘It just welled 
up in me after all these months.’ I thought, 
this may be pretty good.” 

Moran won't take more criticism. “Did 
the judge pick the world to hear this case? 
Because if he did, then somebody owes me 
a lot of money for doing their work. All the 
dollars in the world aren’t worth my sanity.” 
She is putting her diary and notes together 
for a book. And there is good news. “My boss 
feels sorry for me, and so he is giving me a 
month off.” 


THE HOMECOMING 
BY 11 A.M. ON OCT, 3, O.J. SIMPSON WAS 
home, back at 360 North Rockingham, the 
mansion whose gates, landscaping and 
layout Americans have come to know so 
well. One of the first things the former 
football star saw was the sil- 
ver-haired L.A. district attor- 
ney Gil Garcetti on TV, an- 
nouncing that he had no plans 
to look for other killers. “Gar- 
cetti!” Simpson said aloud. “He 
wouldn’t even give me that! 
Why doesn’t that guy give me 
something—just say he'll look 
into it?” Simpson then retreat- 
ed into his bedroom, sitting 
2 down on the edge of his huge 
bed and gazing at the space he 
hadn't seen in 474 days. 

Simpson made some calls. 
He tried to reach “those guys 
from Brooklyn”—defense at- 
torneys Barry Scheck and Peter 
Neufeld—who spent their first 
night of freedom enjoying an- 
other win: watching the Yan- 
kees beat the Seattle Mariners. 
He telephoned his former in- 
laws, the Browns, and made 
the case, yet again, for his in- 
nocence. When Simpson's 
mother Eunice settled into a 
chair, a friend said, “he just sat 
down beside her and looked 
into her eyes. No words.” 

As longtime friends, including person- 
al assistant Cathy Randa and business at- 
torney Skip Taft, streamed into the house, 
a party started up. Someone sat down at 
the piano, and soon everyone was singing 
gospel songs. One favorite that both 
Cochran and Simpson sang was Amazing 
Grace, its lyrics filled with poignancy. 

Amazing grace- 

How sweet the sound- 

That saved a wretch like me! 

I once was lost, but now am found, 

Was blind, but now I see ... 

—Reported by Elaine Lafferty, Jack E. White 
and James Willwerth with Patrick E. Cole, Wendy 
Cole, Sharon E. Epperson, David S. Jackson, 
Jeanne McDowell and Richard Woodbury/Los 
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By JAMES WALSH 


F O.J. SIMPSON IS A FREE MAN TODAY, 
he leaves behind a machinery of law 
that looks as twisted as any Los Ange- 
les freeway after an earthquake. Crit- 
ics of his acquittal point to issues that 
took the trial where it had no business 
going, from the defense plea for racial 
reparations to breathless news bulletins on 
Marcia Clark’s hairdo. Yet even within the 
strict letter of the law, the case unfolded 
with such grotesque distortions of what 
most Americans think of as normal justice 
that the system itself ended up in the dock. 
Verdicts are now coming down, and they 
are not pretty. From police irregularities to 
the issue of trial by jury itself, what the 
British writer G.K. Chesterton called “the 
awful court of judgment” has acquired a 
modern spin on the adjective. 

Of course, extraordinary cases always 
run the risk of producing exaggerated 
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lessons. In response to the abduction and 
murder of Polly Klaas, California and oth- 
er states rushed to pass “three strikes” sen- 
tencing laws with little thought for their 
effect on prisons and the courts. Now 
many legal observers worry about what 
changes, intended and unintended, the 
Simpson spectacle may engender. “Re- 
forms will come speedily and without 
great caution or thought,” predicts Bran- 
deis professor Jeffrey Abramson, who 
wrote We, The Jury: The Jury System and 
the Ideal of Democracy. Says Yale Kami- 
sar, a professor at the University of Michi- 
gan Law School: “If 1 were teaching crim 
inal law tomorrow, I couldn’t look my 
students in the eye. What I’m teaching 
them seems unrelated to what's going on in 
the real world.” 

Some legacies of the biggest case ever 
to unfurl continuously under the public 
eye are already evident. DNA sleuthing, 
exotic beyond belief a short while ago and 
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still quite expensive, is becoming more 
common—as are more skeptical defense 
questions about lab procedures. “There is 
less need to proffer this evidence as if it’s 
from some alien culture,” says law profes- 
sor John Dwyer of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. “It’s still not quite akin 
to, ‘Here’s a fingerprint—how can you 
possibly contest it?’ but it’s way different 
than it was 12 months ago.” Already over 
burdened courts are bracing for the pros- 
pect of more criminal defendants who 
refuse to cop a plea, opting instead for an 
O.J. dash for daylight before a jury. Po- 
tential jurors may be loath to perform a 
duty that in the Simpson case proved to be 
a kind of medieval torture. 

Other lessons will be drawn as politi- 
cians, police and the justice system propose 
steps to prevent some of the excesses of the 
Simpson trial from recurring. Just what 
those lessons should be, however, is a mat- 
ter of debate—a prosecutor’s needed re- 
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form may be a defendant’s constitutional 
grievance. Among the points of contention: 


POLICE PROCEDURE. To blacks who read the 
acquittal as a righting of scales that had been 
weighted against them, the glaring injustice 
for O.]. was police negligence, not to men- 
tion Detective Mark Fuhrman’s bigotry. 
Investigators came off looking like Keystone 
Kops, which will certainly prompt a new 
skepticism about police testimony in all 
sorts of proceedings. Suggests prominent 
San Francisco trial lawyer John Martel, a 
Simpson prosecution consultant: “Perhaps 
an enlightened society has to pay a price 
like that to learn of the depth and cost of 
police misconduct, not just in Los Angeles 
but elsewhere.” 

Gerald Uelmen, the Santa Clara Uni- 
versity law dean who served on the O.]J. 
team, agrees that the trial was a much need- 
ed crash in Fourth Amendment 
rights. “I think there’s just a sense out there 
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Besides letting the 
proceedings drag, Ito is faulted for arriving 
late and receiving celebrities in chambers 


of, ‘I’m never going to be charged in a crim- 
inal case, so what the hell should I care if the 
police go over my wall and search without a 
warrant?’ I think we've got a job to do in 
terms of convincing people that we really 
are all winners when that system is respect- 
ed,” Peter Barnett of Forensic Science Asso- 
ciates, a DNA lab in Richmond, California, 
acknowledges the nightmare created by at- 
tacks on incautious handling of blood speci- 
mens. “People in the profession now recog- 
nize the necessity of increasing their own 
professional standing and activities,” he says. 


THE LAWYERS. The carnival atmosphere sur- 
rounding the courtroom led to so many an- 
tics that the case’s substance of a horrible 
double murder was often lost in the din. West 
Los Angeles public defender James Bendat 
believes judicial gag orders on lawyers in 
spectacular cases are the best remedy. 
“That would have been the right decision in 
terms of dealing with the media and pre- 
venting this buildup of frenzy,” he says. 

Some reformers would go further and 
put new restrictions on lawyers’ conduct in- 
side the courtroom as well: California Gover- 
nor Pete Wilson wants to restrict an attor- 
ney’s right to use political 
rhetoric in front of the jury, 
like Johnnie Cochran’s urging 
them to “send a message” 
about racist misconduct. This 
sort of jury nullification, wrote 
syndicated columnist George 
Will, in which the panel is mo- 
tivated by something other 
than the particulars of the case, 
amounts to “approximately 
what Groucho Marx said in the 
movie Duck Soup: “Who are 
you gonna believe, me or your 
own eyes?” Legal scholar 
Kamisar notes that juries now 
and then will use latitude to 
ignore law and free a defen- 
dant on principle, “but as a 
general proposition, you can’t 
tell them when they can exer- 
cise it.” Prosecution consul- 
tant Martel agrees that Coch- 
ran went “somewhat over the 
top in terms of a lawyer's duty 
as an officer of the court.” 


THE JUDGE. Aside from Judge 
Lance Ito’s lax hand on the 
whip, which allowed the 
lawyers to grill witnesses 
endlessly and argue and re- 
argue points of law, Professor 
Barbara Babcock of Stanford 
Law School that 
Judge Ito was often late to ar- 


observes 
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rive and took time to usher celebrities into 
his chambers. “If you sequester a jury, 
there should be pressure on everyone to go 
as fast as you can,” she says. “I’ve never 
seen a sequestered jury treated this way. I 
think the message they got was that neither 
their time nor they were important.” Mo- 
tions should be heard “before court starts, 
and after court, and on Saturdays,” says 
Babcock, who believes that in the Simpson 
case “the jurors became a little band with 
their own agenda, in opposition to the 
court and the system.” Kamisar agrees that 
Ito “simply didn’t take charge. There’s no 
way you should let a witness stay on the 
stand for eight days.” 


THE JURY. The nearly instant decision after 
nine months of trial and what prosecutor 
Clark described as a “mountain of evi- 
dence” was the ultimate 
ment,” in Kamisar’s view. “The 12 smartest 
people who ever lived couldn’t have sort- 
ed through the evidence and evaluated it 
in four hours,” he declares. “I have to ac- 
cept the verdict, but I don’t have to respect 
the jury that rendered it because of their 
unseemly haste. They could at least have 
stayed in deliberations for nine hours— 
one hour for each of the million dollars it 
cost to prosecute the case.” 


“embarrass- 


¢ WE WENT BY THE 
EVIDENCE. WE DID WHAT 
THE COURT ADVISED US.” 


BRENDA MORAN, Juror No. 7 
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What happened? Of its 266 days in 
very trying isolation, the jury spent only 
about half that time actually in court, the 
rest under virtual detention. Many knowl- 
edgeable critics are convinced that seques- 
tration is not all it’s cracked up to be. Uel- 
men “can’t imagine” trying such a 
ballyhooed case as Simpson's without 
shielding jurors from prejudicial publicity, 
but he believes “we need to find some sort 
of middle ground” so that jurors do not end 
up as soul-sapped prisoners. “I think 
where the system is most vulnerable is the 
pool of people willing and able to serve,” 
says Simpson prosecutor Brian Kelberg. 
“How are we going to get a surgeon or a 
bank president?” The potential jurors for 
big, sequestered cases tend to be unrepre- 
sentative: older, less educated and largely 
female. Moreover, sequestration is “a far 
cry from the foolproof system we think it 
is,” says Kamisar. “Things slip through the 
seal”—conjugal visits, for instance. 

Jury expert Abramson also believes that 
asking jurors to sit silently throughout a tri- 
al and not talk about a case is onerous and 
unreasonable. At the very least, he con- 
tends, jurors facing a welter of technicalities 
thrown at them without a clearly under- 
stood context should be allowed to ask ques- 
tions screened by the judge. But Abramson 
would go further: “I favor allowing jurors to 
start talking [among themselves] about the 
one thing that’s overwhelming their lives.” 


THE TV CAMERA. The “self-consciousness of 
everyone concerned” dragged out the case, 
in the view of Vincent Blasi, a Columbia 
University law professor and courtroom- 
cameras advocate. Uelmen agrees that the 
“entertainment medium” took command: 
“We had witnesses who treated their testi- 
mony like a gig. We had witnesses who 
were afraid to testify, who were afraid of 
what it would do to their reputations.” But, 
adds Uelmen, “evidence was uncovered 
because of television coverage. All those 
photos of O.J. wearing gloves at football 
games, for example, came from volun- 
teers.” Of his own experience with TV 
trials, Midwest lawyer Stephen Jones, 
counsel for Oklahoma City bombing sus- 
pect Timothy McVeigh, reports, “I only did 
one, and I regretted it then, and I would 
never repeat the same mistake. I think it’s 
irresistible to play to the gallery.” Late last 
week the judge who will retry Erik and Lyle 
Menendez on charges of murdering their 
parents barred cameras from those pro- 
ceedings to “protect the rights of the parties, 
the dignity of the courts.” Both those pre- 
cious commodities, most observers agree, 
will need some rehabilitation after the 
Trial of the Century. —Reported by 
Adam Cohen/Atlanta, Patrick E. Cole, Dan 
Cray and David S. Jackson/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Margaret Carlson 


Preventable Murders 


MAGINE THAT O.J. SIMPSON HAD A HISTORY OF BEATING THE BEJESUS OUT 

of Robert Kardashian and that one day Kardashian was found brutally mur- 

dered at his home. Simpson had no alibi, other than he was chipping golf 

balls in the dark. And there were tapes, pictures and police reports to show 
that Simpson had broken down Kardashian’s door, smashed his windshield with 
a bat, threatened him with a gun and beaten him until his lip split open. How 
likely is it that juror Brenda Moran would have called looking at this evidence 
“a waste of time,” or that Johnnie Cochran would have been able to wave it away 
as “domestic discord” and a sign that his client was “not perfect”? 

Not very likely. It’s also unlikely that such vicious assaults would have 
gone unpunished: smashing in Kardashian’s face would have got Simpson ar- 
rested and given him pause; beating up Nicole got him phone therapy. Only 
when he was booked for murder was this “family matter” taken seriously 
enough to put domestic violence—the leading cause of injury among women, 
which kills at least 1,400 of them a year—on the national agenda. Network news 
teams investigated; talk shows buzzed. Calls to hot lines multiplied. 

But by the time of the ver- 
2 dict, the Sojourn shelter, which 
2 Nicole Simpson had phoned five 
days before her death, fright- 

ened that her husband was going 
* to kill her, got only two media 
calls instead of hundreds—and 
no more than the usual level of 
hot-line inquiries, reports Carol 
Arnett, coordinator of the Los 
Angeles County Domestic Vio- 
lence Council. Shortly after the 
murders, Arnett received a state 
grant of $22 million for new fa- 
cilities and programs, but she 
expects that could be “a one- 
shot deal.” With domestic vio- 
lence dropping off the screen, 
she has decided to talk about the council in terms of “homicide prevention,” 
she says. “We don’t know what 7-Eleven is going to be robbed next, or what car 
hijacked. But we do know which woman is going to be killed, and with enough 
resources, we can prevent it.” 

Cochran tried to make the opposite point at trial—not every man who beats 
his wife murders her. But just last year at its “murder summit,” the Interna- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs concluded otherwise: because their figures 
show that most women who are murdered are killed by men they know who 
have previously attacked them, the chiefs agreed that one of the most efficient 
ways to reduce the homicide rate is to build more shelters. 

But shelter is only the beginning. Abused women also need a financial safe- 
ty net and legal help to make a permanent break. A Senate vote just restored 
$50 million for the Violence Against Women Act that had been cut from the 
House crime bill. But the Justice Department’s Bonnie Campbell, hired to im- 
plement the act’s provisions about better law enforcement against violent hus- 
bands, says, “I’m thrilled we’re getting our money but deeply worried over 
moving battered women through a system where welfare, child and health 
care, legal services and shelters are all being cut. The laws may be there, but 
the dollars aren't.” 

It doesn’t help the effort that so many people aren’t holding Simpson’s 
shameful behavior against him. Hearing Larry King fawn over Simpson on the 
phone last Wednesday night, it was too easy to forget that even if Simpson has 
been acquitted of murdering Nicole, it's been proved that he brutalized her. 
That’s a charge he didn’t even bother to contest. ah 


Nicole documented her torment for all to see 
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AUTOMOBILE COMPANIES TALK ABOUT HOW FAST 


THEIR CARS ARE FROM 0-60. WHEN'S THE LAST 


TIME YOU PASSED A CAR STARTING FROM 0? 


AURORA POWER OUTPUT 
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90% OF PEAK TORQUE BETWEEN 
1,700 AND 5,600 RPM MAKES FOR 
A USER-FRIENDLY GAS PEDAL 


Snappy acceleration off the 
line is a worthy trait for an 
automobile to have. Yet, the 
reality is most driving situations 
(at least the legal kind) require 
a car underway to have deep 
reserves of passing power. That 
kind of ability is measured 
as torque. It's what makes 
getting around a trailer truck on 
a two-lane road a joy, rather than 
a cardiac event. And torque is 
something the Aurora” has 


gobs of. The Aurora’s V8 was 


engineered to have 90% of its 


peak torque between 1,700 and 
5,600 rpm. This kind of muscle 
is manufactured through 32 
valves, dual overhead cams, 
sequential port fuel injection and 
so many other technical advances 
that numerous patents are still 


pending. However, for all its 


(Gu. 1995 GM Corp. Alll rights reserved. Buckle Up, America! 





strength, the Aurora, as befitting 
a luxury performance sedan, 
remains the strong silent type. 
Which is perhaps reason enough 


to not brag about its 


ALSI2ZO FRA 


0-60 time. For more 

information, we invite you to call 
1-800-718-7778. Demand better, 
Aurora by Oldsmobile 
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z L.A.P.D. officers arrest two 
___ graffiti artists last week in South Central 


HEAT ON THE BEAT 


Looking more corrupt and inept than ever, the L. 





PD. 1 





By ERIC POOLEY 


HREE POLICE OFFICERS SIT NEAR 
the bar of a West Hollywood steak 
house, drinking wine and glanc- 
ing from time to time at the wall, 
where an old painted caricature 
of O.J. Simpson, yellowed by a 
decade or two of drifting smoke, 
serves up a mocking, million-dollar smile. 
Two days after the verdict, these cops aren't 
amused. They belong to a disgraced and 
discredited L.A.P.D., a department ma- 
ligned around the world, thanks to Johnnie 
Cochran and Mark Fuhrman, for shoddy 
police work, perjured testimony and racial- 
ly motivated assaults on innocent people. 
No wonder these cops are thinking about 
getting out. “Nobody wants to stay,” says 
Detective David Lambkin, 42, a tidy man 
with wire spectacles and a scholarly air. 
“T’'ve already sent for information on jobs 
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elsewhere.” Says Officer Katherine Guel 
34: “People talk about it constantly. They 
don’t have much fight left. Why stay where 
you're constantly getting beat up?” 

Cop as villain, cop as victim: Is it any 
wonder, in a case that breeds mutually ex- 
clusive points of view, that the famously 
brutal Los Angeles Police Department sees 
itself as the brutalized one? The bungling, 
violent department—the L.A.P.D. of Rodney 
King—was brought to mind even after the 
verdict last week, when patrolmen spilled 
from a half-dozen squad cars and pulled 
guns on a few young men painting pro-O.] 
graffiti at the corner of Florence and Nor- 
mandie, the epicenter of the 1992 riots. Yet 
cops such as Lambkin and Guel describe 
a different department: flawed but trying 
to reform, still catching bad guys and 
pulling cats out of trees while being eaten 
alive by the bitter, corrosive effects of pub- 
lic mistrust. This demoralized funk, says 
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community-relations officer Peter Re- 
povich, “causes 400 cops to quit each 
year”—good detectives such as Lambkin, 
who says he’s tired of being cross-examined 
by lawyers parroting Johnnie Cochran lines; 
good patrol officers such as Guel, a Hispan- 
ic single mother. She is as far from 
Fuhrman’s swaggering, racist style as 
Fuhrman is from the old-school L.a.P.D. icon 
Joe Friday. An eight-year veteran from 
south Los Angeles, Guel is the kind of cop 
this department needs: a member of the 
community she patrols, not a mercenary in 
an occupying army. Unfortunately, officers 
such as Guel aren't common enough 
Eighty-three percent of the force lives out- 
side the city limits. And the police culture 
that produced Mark Fuhrman—promoting 
him to detective when he should have been 
stripped of badge and gun—is alive and well 

In September, just days after the 
Fuhrman tapes were heard around the 





nee 


world, Police Chief Willie Williams dis- | 
closed that two 18-year L.A.P.D. veterans had 
been suspended for falsifying evidence, 
forcing prosecutors to drop murder charges 
against two suspects as well as jeopardizing 
hundreds of other cases. One of those de- 
tectives, Andrew Teague, had been named 
among 44 violence-prone “problem offi- 
cers” in a 1991 report by the Christopher 
Commission, a panel that investigated the 
department in the wake of the Rodney King 
beating. Also making the list was Officer 
Michael Falvo, now under investi- 
gation for the July 1995 shooting of 
a 14-year-old Latino boy. As it 
turns out, 33 of the Christopher 
Commission's 44 problem officers 
are still on the force, and as of late 
last summer, 19 of them were still 
on the street. 

The list was too short. Fuhr- 
man wasn’t on it, and new rogues 
keep coming. Last month Detec- 
tive William Jang was charged 
with offering to fix a case in ex- 
change for a $3,000 bribe, and a 
grand jury began investigating 
Detective Raymond L. Doyle for 
allegedly forging a judge’s name 
on a warrant. These are the sort of 
rogue-cop tricks Fuhrman boast- 
ed about in his interviews with 
screenwriter Laura Hart McKin- 
ny. Yet on the day of the O.J. ver- 
dict, when Chief Williams com- 
mented on the public’s obvious 
loss of faith in his department, he 
could muster nothing better than 
the police world’s hoariest cliché: 
“The few bad apples that came 
out in the trial,” he said, “are not 
reflective of the L.a.P.D.” 

Those words signaled a new 
low for L.A.’s first African-Ameri- 
can police chief, who has been 
reaching for middle ground—trying to bol- 
ster morale without alienating the black 
community—but missing as often as not. 
Although Williams, unlike his department, 
still finds approval among the public, he | 
hasn't won over his rank and file. In a recent 
poll by the city’s police union, 83% of offi- 
cers said they did not believe he can effec- 
tively lead them. “Willie wants to have the 
respect of the community and the loyalty of 
the department,” says Ramona Ripston, ex- 
ecutive director of the A.c.L.u. Foundation 
of Southern California. “But it’s not possi- 
ble. [Former Police Chief] Daryl Gates 
wooed the department. He didn’t care what 
the community thought.” 

That strategy encouraged a martial 
policing style that led to the 1991 King 
beating, the crisis that forced the city’s five- 
member police commission to replace | 
Gates. Williams, who had been Philadel- 
phia’s chief, arrived in Los Angeles the next 


year promising to reform the department's 
“paramilitary mentality.” But the outsider 
allowed Gates’ entire command staff to 
stay on the job and failed to oust most of the 
44 problem officers. He didn’t remake the 
department, and he couldn’t be the patrol- 
man’s pit bull, as Gates had been. So now 
he courts irrelevance. 

“Williams keeps talking about reform,” 
says Rabbi Gary Greenebaum, a former 
police commission president, “but I did 
| not see him lift a finger to implement it.” 


WILLIAMS KEEPS TALKING 
ABOUT REFORM, BUT | DID NOT 
SEE HIM LIFT A FINGER TO 
IMP 


EMENT IT. 


former president of the 
Los Angeles police commission, who resigned in June 





MASTER OF CEREMONIES Williams, the first outsider to head the 
LAPD in modern times, hasn't won the respect of his rank-and-file 


Greenebaum recently resigned to protest a 
scandal in which Williams accepted free 
lodging during five trips to Las Vegas, then 
lied about doing so. The city council 
backed Williams over Greenebaum’s po- 
lice commission, but Williams filed a claim 
against the city for leaking the report, then 
settled out of court—a shabby little side- 
show to the O.J. spectacle. 

Greenebaum and others point to some 
signs of progress. The police chief, for exam- 
ple, is now limited to two five-year terms. 
And a new inspector general, who reports 
directly to the police commission, may offer 
much needed oversight. The A.c.L.U.’s Rip- 
ston notes that brutality complaints have 
dropped. (They were down to 1,506 last year, 
from 1,825 in 1993.) Williams’ boosters say 
the L.A.P.D. is more sensitive because of him, 
but no one credibly argues that the core 
problem has been solved. L.A.’s cop culture 
still has room for arrogant “cowboys” who 
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ride roughshod over the civil rights of oth- 
ers while scoffing at cops who try to defuse 
street confrontation. “There’s still an ele- 
ment that’s being tolerated, if not promoted 
and allowed to thrive,” says Greenebaum. 

Last month Williams promised a “full 
biopsy” of Fuhrman’s career and said the 
department had added 100 officers to the 
infamous “problem” list. After two days in 
which the L.a.p.p. failed to produce any 
such names, however, Williams admitted 
that there was no active list, just “a contin- 

uing review from time to time.” 
The admission led some to 
wonder whether the Fuhrman 
biopsy will be any more real. If 
it does uncover hard evidence 
of beatings by Fuhrman and 
others, the department will 
be only too happy to bring 
charges. “This guy is despica- 
ble; we're all in agreement 
about that,” Lieut. John 
Dunkin told Time. Fuhrman, 
who has retired and moved to 
Idaho, also faces possible per- 
jury prosecution by L.A. Dis- 
trict Attorney Gil Garcetti, 
whose career prospects may be 
dimmed by the Simpson ac- 
quittal. Privately, civil rights 
leaders say, Garcetti has 
promised to go after Fuhrman 
to the fullest extent of the law. 
That won't be enough to 
reassure the city’s black com- 
munity that the L.A.P.D. will 
ever change. Williams, who 
> has two years left on his con- 
tract, needs to show new man- 
agerial muscle if he hopes to 
: be back for a second term. The 
local police union remains an 
obstacle to reform, keeping 
rogues on the job and resisting 
residency requirements—and cash incen- 
tives for in-town living—that could foster 
understanding between cops and commu- 
nity. Minority recruitment has improved, 
but women make up just 15% of the force. 
Good ole boys still run the show. 

At a police commission meeting at a 
South Central school in late August, 
Williams and the rest of the L.A.P.D. brass 
took turns expressing their shock over the 
Fuhrman tapes and “zero tolerance” for 
his ilk. A woman named Rosilyn Clayton 
rose from the crowd. “How dare you sit 
up there and be outraged and horrified?” 
said Clayton, who had filed a formal com- 
plaint against Fuhrman in 1994. “How 
dare you be surprised? You knew what 
he was doing.” Now, of course, the world 
knows what he was doing—and the 
L.A.P.D, Can never again pretend to be 
shocked. Reported by Jordan Bonfante 
and Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
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| By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


GOOD NAME IS BETTER THAN 
riches,” said Cervantes. O.J. Simp- 
son, however, isn’t doing well on 
either score. He has not only seen 
his reputation trashed in the past 
few months but also depleted his 

fortune trying to defend it. Now, although 

he was cleared by a jury of his peers, a huge 

segment of the American public—most of it 

white—remains incredulous about the not 

guilty verdict he received and downright 

° ° : . hostile to his attempts to re-enter society. 

O.J. faces civil suits and a possible custody Nonetheless, O.J. Simpson is a free man. 
b: ttl at, . | ; ge are A | f.t-8 ata . He wants his good name back. And he 

a amid a quest to restore his 1mage wants his children returned. 

He may be in for a fight on both fronts 
Simpson faces three civil suits—the first by 
Fred Goldman and his children; a second by 
Ronald Goldman’s estranged mother Shar- 
on Rufo, who is divorced from Fred; and a 
third by Nicole’s father Louis Brown. The 
“wrongful death” actions carry no jail time, 
but they could cost millions of dollars to 
fight and tens of millions in damages if O.]. 
loses. Says Ron’s sister Kimberly: “We have 
only one goal, and that is that he be held re- 
sponsible for what he did.” Simpson will be 
deposed on Oct. 16 in the Goldman suit. 

The position of the Browns is more 
complicated because they have temporary 
custody of the Simpson children, Sydney, 9, 
and Justin, 7. Simpson must go to court to get 
them back, and it is not yet clear whether the 
Browns will fight it. For now, at least, they 
seem conciliatory. In his first statement af- 
ter the trial, Simpson announced, “My first 
obligation is to my young children, who will 
be raised the way Nicole and I had always 
planned.” The day after his acquittal, says 
Simpson’s friend and legal counsel Robert 
Kardashian, “he saw them all day ... it was a 
wonderful moment. It was laughing, crying, 
kissing, hugging—all the things you would 
expect from this reunion.” 

After spending the night with Simpson, 
the children returned to their grandparents’ 
home in Monarch Bay, California, where 
they are enrolled in school. Simpson is rep- 
resented in the custody case by Bernard 
Leckie, an attorney in Irvine, California, 
who predicts that his client will take custody 
of the children at some point and that the 
case will be worked out amicably. Says 
Leckie: “The Browns, in talking with their 
attorneys, are mindful that the best interest 
of the children is the key matter, and they re- 
alize that O.J. loves the children and that 
they should have their father’s influence.” 
So far the Brown family is waffling, but 
they've also made conciliatory statements 
Juditha Brown, ole’s mother, told the 
Los Angeles Times last week, “Blood is 
thicker than anything. He is their father.” 


SCENT OF TROUBLE Simpson kids Justin 
and Sydney at their mother’s gravesite 


-- e 








0.J. Simpson watches his former tormentor District Attorney Gil Garcetti from the comfort of home 


¥ Still, if there is a fight for the kids, the 
blood spilled during Nicole’s murder may 
count for something. “There’s a pretty sig- 
<nificant likelihood that if there is a cus- 
*tody battle, O.J. could lose custody,” says 
Scott Altman, a professor of law at the 
“University of Southern California. Al- 
>though all states strongly favor parents 
< over other relatives in child-custody cases, 
; Altman believes three other factors could 
£tip the balance in the Browns’ favor: “For 
i children who have already lived through a 
y traumatic event, continuity of care could 
sbe important. Second, the judge could 
consider evidence that O.J. beat the chil- 
¢dren’s mother and conclude that O.J. pre- 
zsents a danger to the children. Third, be- 
scause the civil standard of guilt is lower 
?than the criminal standard, the judge 
might conclude that O.J. probably killed 
< Nicole and deny custody on that ground.” 
In a custody fight, the Browns would 
éonly need to present “clear and convincing 
evidence” that Simpson is an unfit parent. 
2 In the wrongful-death actions that will go to 
,court, the standard of proof is “preponder- 
=ance of evidence” rather than “beyond a 
«reasonable doubt.” Also, in a civil suit only 
snine of the 12 jurors are needed for a favor- 
= able verdict, and Simpson could be forced 
to testify. Predicts Professor Vincent Blasi of 
Columbia University law school: “There’s a 
considerable chance that the Goldmans 
and the Browns will recover, given the 
amount and quality of the evidence.” Then 
again, many experts predicted that Simp- 
son would be convicted of double murder, 
right up to the day of his acquittal. 





In any case, Simpson could use an | 


influx of cash. The best source of that, ex- 
perts say, may be for him to encamp on the 
margins of celebrity: O.J. could sell his sto- 
ry to magazines and tabloids and peddle 
his autograph at card shows. Frank Vuono, 
president and CEO of Integrated Sports In- 
ternational, which handles a score of pro- 
football players, says Simpson could prob- 
ably demand a six-figure sum from card- 
show organizers. “He’s a novelty,” says 
Vuono. “I imagine you'll see O.J. Websites 
and O.J. collectibles and all sorts of stuff. 
That’s the crazy world we live in.” 


EANWHILE, TWO PUBLISHERS 
have reportedly rejected the 
sequel to his best-selling book. 
It was rumored that Simpson 
would stage a lucrative pay- 
per-view television interview, 
but it seems even the folks who broadcast 
pro-wrestling extravaganzas have their 
standards. Sniffs Hugh Panero, president 
and CEO of Request Television, one of the 
largest pay-per-view networks: “If Mr. 
Simpson wants to correct misrepresenta- 
tions that occurred during the trial, he can 
do it by talking to the mainstream press. I 
don’t know if it is tasteful to do it for $29.95 
on a pay-per-view basis.” 

Simpson’s career as a legitimate sports 
commentator or a product pitchman, even 
in this numbed, post-Tonya Harding age, 
may be over. Fox, for one, has stated 
publicly that it won't hire him. “Athletes 
in the past have transcended the race is- 
sue,” says Vuono. “That’s the beauty of 
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sports. But O.J.’s case has polarized people.” 

Some say Simpson should rededicate 
his life to a meaningful cause or at least 
something that will keep his face off the E! 
channel and Court TV. A group of black 
activists headed by civil rights leader 
Celes King III held a press conference in 
Los Angeles last week to announce that 
since many blacks supported Simpson 
through the trial, it was time for him to 
start giving back to the black community 
in some way. Robert Fisher, owner of a 
Woodland Hills, California, consulting 
firm that specializes in burnishing tar- 
nished images, suggests that a Greta Gar- 
bo vanishing act may be appropriate for 
Simpson at this point: “He needs to stick 
with his kids and stay out of the limelight. 
If he’s seen taking his kids to Disneyland, 
or at a black-tie party or having fun some- 
where, it’s just going to grate on America.” 

It might also grate on his children, who 
Simpson claims are his first priority. “The 
more commotion and instability there is in 
a child’s life, the more difficult it will be for 
them to adjust,” says Steven Kanter, a 
Cleveland child psychologist. “There’s also 
the added factor of the death of their moth- 
er. That scar will never completely heal.” 
Still, Simpson might well learn something 
about equanimity from the way one of his 
children is dealing with her pain. Juditha 
Brown says that after she gave the kids over 
to Simpson, Sydney called on the phone to 
console her. Said the child: “We will work 
it out.” —Reported by Patrick E. Cole, Dan Cray, 
Margot Hornblower, Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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RIDING THE BACKLASH 


Will the trial’s fallout help or hinder Colin and the candidates? 


By RICHARD STENGEL 


T 1 P.M. LAST TUESDAY, RETIRED 
General Colin Powell was dutiful- 
ly signing books at a Wal-Mart in 
suburban Fort Worth when he no- 
ticed that the line of eager buyers 
appeared distracted. He was non- 
plussed, like a sergeant whose troops had 
fallen out without an order to do so. For a 
long moment in that cavernous mall in 
Texas, Powell seemed to be the only person 
in America who was unaware of what was 
happening in a courtroom in Los 
Angeles. 

The O.J. Simpson verdict 
last week not only overshad- 
owed Powell’s barnstorming 
will-he-or-won't-he book tour 
but also distracted national at- 
tention from the President's veto 
of a congressional budget pro- 
posal, the Republican plan to cut 
Medicare and the strenuous an- 
tics of all the other real, imag- 
ined or longed-for candidates for 
the presidency 
are not getting all that much at- 
tention anyway. But the ques- 
tion on the mind of politicos was 
not who planted a certain glove 
but whether the verdict will spur 
a white backlash that could affect 
the presidential campaign—and 
especially the putative candidacy 
of that fellow autographing books 
in Texas. 

“It’s almost impossible to 
talk about it,” said Frank Luntz, 
a Republican pollster, “without 
being smeared by it.” Reaction to 
the verdict raised the familiar 
visage of the Angry White Male 
(now joined by the Angry White 
Female, outraged by the jury’s 
soft-pedaling of domestic abuse). 
“The verdict is going to play out 
in the subconscious minds of 
critical groups,” he said, like the 
white working class, defined as 
couples earning about $25,000 a 
year, the same voters who shift- 
ed from the Democrats to the 
Republicans in 1994, Such vot- 
ers may see the verdict as a form 
affirmative 





most of whom 


of judicial action, 


POWELL AND RACE 


If Colin Powell were 
elected President, 
would it hurt or help 
race relations? 





and punish any candidate they regard as 
catering to minorities. “To them,” he said, 
“the verdict was a travesty.” 

The advice of most strategists was, Say 
nothing, and if you must say something, be 
neutral or at least soothing. Only California 
Republican Bob Dornan, who has nothing 
to lose, was brazen: “I think it was a racist 
decision.” Pat Buchanan, the candidate 
many say is the product of white anger, 
stoked that resentment: “I don’t respect 
the verdict because I think it was wrong.” 
Bob Dole was empathic: “It is very impor- 


% 


40% 
42% 


Whites 41% 5% 
Blacks 32% 9% 


If Powell were elected President, Yes 
would he pay too much attention to No 
the needs and problems of blacks? 
(asked of whites) 


Not sure 


If Powell were elected President, Yes 
would he pay too much attention to No 
the needs and problems of whites? 

(asked of blacks) 


If the election were held today, 
would you vote for Democrat 
Bill Clinton or Powell running 
as a Republican? 


Whites 
Blacks 
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tant at this time that we use all our energies 
to find ways to understand each other.” 
Lamar Alexander tried to have it both 
ways: “I believe it is important that we sup 
port our system of trial by jury, even if we 
have great doubts about an individual re- 
sult.” Jesse Jackson made a curious sugges- 
tion, urging Simpson to turn his fame “to a 
positive use” by launching a drive against 
domestic violence. 

At a few minutes before 1 p.m., Presi- 
dent Clinton left the Oval Office—which 
does not have a television set—to catch the 
verdict in his secretary's office 
Somber 
prise, Clinton issued an oddly 
flat statement about the need to 
respect the judicial system 
Some of his aides, notably 
George Stephanopoulos, urged 
him to make a broader 
ment about race relations, but 


but showing no sur- 


state- 


others preached caution. He 
opted instead for telling USA To- 
day in a short interview on 
Thursday that it would be a 
“great mistake” if the verdict 
further divided the country 

The nature of the presumed 
backlash was 
summarized by an only partly 
ironic Ben Stein, a Los Angeles 
lawyer and economist whose 
E-mail to a New York Times 
columnist was quoted on that 


most succinctly 


paper's op-ed page last Wednes- 
day: “When O.J. gets off,” he 
wrote, “the whites will riot the 
way we whites do: 
cities, go to Idaho or Oregon or 
Arizona, 
and punish the blacks by closing 
their day-care programs and 
cutting off their Medicaid.” This 
grim vision was precisely what 
politicians feared to articulate. If 
they benefited from the verdict, 
they wanted to do so passively. 
But author and political ana- 
lyst Kevin Phillips suggested that 
candidates need not be so coy, 


leave the 


vote for Gingrich 


that discussing white anger over 
the verdict is perfectly legiti- 
mate: “The question is whether 
raising issues like affirmative ac- 
tion or immigration is something 
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@ CINEMA 


Travolta 
Kever 


The onetime teen idol has had his share of career 
ups and downs. Get set for a big up in Get Shorty 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


HERE'S NOTHING MORE 


pressing than finding a guy as 
tough as nails and as mean as 
dirt,” Norman Mailer once re- 
marked. We have, Mailer 
thought, a deep, profoundly sentimental 
need to believe that a hard exterior in- 
variably hides a sweet, yearning, essen- 
tially decent nature. The alternate idea— 
that toughness disguises nothing but 
more toughness—may be the more accu- 
rate take on reality. But it’s also an intol- 
erable one, especially in the movies, the 


“= 


basic business of which is to re- 
deem us, for a couple of hours 
now and then, from our darker 
suspicions about human nature. 

It has been John Travolta’s 
peculiar fate to personify our 
desperate hope that a certain 
modern delinquent type—the 
grammatically challenged guy 
wearing tight pants and sporting 
a duck’s-ass haircut—may not be 
quite as dangerous as he appears 
to be at first appalled-bourgeois 
glance. It is what made hima star 
almost two decades ago in Satur- 
day Night Fever and Grease. And 
now that he’s 41 and finally able to 
play grownup versions of the 
punk that was, it is what’s making 
him—after a long season of ne- 
glect—a star again. 

Last year his turn as Vincent 
Vega, the menacing, ingratiating 


em. 


heroin addict—earned him an Academy 
Award nomination. And the picture 
earned the gratitude of that minority 
among us who think most contemporary 
movies, far from being too violent, are suf- 
fering a terminal case of the blahs. Now 
he’s about to return as another unlikely 
hoodlum, at once incisive and dreamy, in 
Get Shorty, also a smart, shrewdly crafted 
movie, but one that’s less dangerous, 
easier for everyone to like, than Pulp Fic- 
tion. There’s every chance it will renew 
Travolta’s Oscar eligibility. 

Deservedly so. His Chili Palmer is a 
Miami loan shark, the kind of good fellow 
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hit man in Pulp Fiction—linguis- Goop FELLOW In Shorty, loan shark Travolta (with Russo) 
tic philosopher, dancing man, pursues a deadbeat to L.A. and lands a co-production deal 
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who can shatter his competitor's nose and 
with a casually aimed shot nip a sliver off 
his scalp, in the process neither raising his 
voice nor losing his shy little smile. He’s a 
much neater operative than Pulp’s Vinnie. 
And his drug of choice is much less threat- 
ening; it’s old movies. For he’s also the 
kind of film geek who can identify Rio 
Bravo from a few snippets overheard on 
the TV set in another room, or mouth all 
the dialogue from the last scene of Touch 
of Evil as he sits entranced before the 
screen in a revival house. 

Imagine tough-tender Chili’s delight 
when the demands of business and the 
dictates of pleasure combine in the form 
of a trip to Tinseltown to collect some 
overdue debts. His pursuit of one dead- 
beat provides him with a pitchable story 
idea, while the pursuit of another one 
brings him into the presence of a produc- 
er and a star who, in his naiveté, he thinks 
may be able to help him. Harry Zimm 
(Gene Hackman) may be a schlockmeister 
down on his luck, and Karen Flores (Rene 
Russo) may be famous mainly for the au- 
thentic terror with which she invests her 
screams, but Chili is still impressed; he 
knows their work. 

Actually—in his uncritical affection for 
all things cinematic—he loves their work. 
Can a co-production deal be far behind? 
Nope. It requires less than two hours of hi- 
larious, intricately plotted, beautifully act- 
ed screen time for Chili to free Harry from 
the toils of some menacing drug dealers 
who own a piece of a film he has neglect- 
ed to produce, fall into a rewarding rela- 
tionship with Karen and, yes, get Shorty. 
That is to say, get a major movie 
star—diminutive, egomaniacal 
Martin Weir (Danny DeVito, 
whose company produced this 
film)—to commit to their project. 

Based quite faithfully on an 
Elmore Leonard best seller, Get 
« Shorty is most significantly true to 
the book’s basic attitude toward 
Hollywood. Perhaps because he 
deals with the movie business 
from a position of strength—he 
writes things it needs—Leonard 
omits the contempt with which 
novelists traditionally drench 
their Hollywood horror stories. 
Leonard simply drops a real killer 
in among the rubber sharks, then 
sits back watchfully, his only com- 
ment a benign (or, at worst, sar- 
donic) chuckle as his hero quietly 
chews them up. 

Like all of Hollywood's self- 
satires, Get Shorty understands 
that movie people are, by nature 


to 
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and calling, melodramatists, with an un- 
fortunate tendency to get self-love, self- 
loathing and self-pity all mixed up. 
Screenwriter Scott Frank and director 
Barry Sonnenfeld also understand that 
the proper response to all that confusion 
is not heavy-hitting moralism but wry 
compassion. And a good-humored re- 
spect for the gumption and cunning 
of people whose lives forever hinge 
on whether or not their phone calls get 
returned, 

By this time John Travolta knows all 
this in his bones, and it shows in his act- 
ing as a kind of acceptant curiosity about 
the world’s nuttiness, which includes, of 
course, his own. There’s some- 
thing uncalculated about what 
he does, as if he’s always won- 
dering how the next sentence is 
going to come out, how he’s go- 
ing to surprise both himself and 
everyone watching him. “When 
I said, “Action,” says Sonnen- 
feld, “I never knew if he would 
do the next take in English, 
Japanese, Spanish or French. 
It’s really hard not to play with 
John. He’s got this big bag of 
toys, and you become a kid 
around him and want to play 
with his games.” 

It's probably because he’s 
been up—once by common 
teeny-bopper consent the sexi- 
est dude on the planet—and he’s 
been down—recently by com- 
mon show-biz consent a mar- 
ginal player, working in hope- 
less enterprises like Moment to 
Moment and Perfect, not to men- 
tion projects headed straight to 
video (The Tender)—and really 
doesn’t see much difference be- 
tween the two. Even when he 
had a hit like Look Who's Talk- 
ing, it was an object of contempt 
in all the better circles. And 
along the way, he managed to 
turn down eventual winners like 
Arthur, Splash and An Officer and a Gen- 
tleman and get aced out of things like The 
Player at the last minute, all without ap- 
parent regret. 

“I was probably less preoccupied 
with my career than others were,” he 
now says. “I always had some job offers,” 
even if they “weren't particularly great 
ones.” He cheerfully admits he was no 
one’s first choice for Get Shorty and that 
when the script was submitted to him, “it 
didn’t push me over the edge.” He 
changed his mind after talking with Pulp 
Fiction’s writer-director, Quentin Taran- 
tino, who has become his unofficial ad- 
viser. “He said, ‘Look man, what's going 
on here? This is the one you say yes to.’” 








This he finally did after insisting that 
much of Leonard’s dialogue from the 
novel be restored. “In the original script 
it said something like, “Where's my coat? 
You better find it. It cost $400.’ But in the 
book it was, ‘You see a black leather jack- 
et, fingertip length, has lapels like a suit- 
coat? You don’t, you owe me three sev- 
enty-nine ... You get the coat back or you 
give me the three seventy-nine my wife 
paid for it at Alexander's.’ It was the de- 
tail. I said I'd do the movie, but they had 
to put back everything they para- 
phrased.” This took three weeks, but 
“they put every goodie back.” 

His next career choice was more du- 


bious. White Man’s Burden, due out lat- 
er this year, is a flat fantasy about a future 
in which American blacks and whites ex- 
change social status—the former becom- 
ing the ruling class, the latter doing the 
menial work. But Travolta delivers a 
heartbreaking portrayal of a desperate 
working stiff, unfairly fired from his job 
and turning to crime in order to support 
his family. Next will come Broken Arrow, 
a John Woo action film, and a mess of 
high-concept, high-profile pictures that 
signify his return to Hollywood's A list. 
Yet Travolta is unimpressed by his 
“comeback.” “It was last year’s story, and 
prior to that it was a story in ’89, and pri- 
or to that it was a story in ’83, and prior 
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44 I've never quite figured out why I’m the 
comeback kid when another actor might 


just have a normal career of movies that 
work and don’t work. 77 





BACK ON THE A LIST Though the movie falls flat, Travolta 
(with Harry Belafonte) shines in White Man’s Burden 








to that it was a story in ’80,” he says, no 
trace of bitterness in his tone. “I’ve nev 

er quite figured out why I’m the come 

back kid when another actor might just 
have a normal career of movies that work 
and don’t work.” 

Acknowledging this mystery, he re- 
fuses to plumb it. As he correctly ob- 
serves, he always has had enough work to 
keep him busy and support his habit of 
“doing what I want in life.” This includes 
a sort of guilt-free materialism—“a mil 
lionaire who lives like a_ billionaire,” 
someone once called him—as he takes a 
casual, almost childlike, pleasure in his 
Rolls Royces, the Gulfstream II jet he pi- 
lots himself, his mansion in 
Maine. It also includes mar- 
riage to actress Kelly Preston 
(they have a three-year-old son, 
Jett) and his embrace of Scien- 
tology, which he credits for 
much of his equanimity. “A be 
lief system, if it works like Sci 
entology does, is just a way of 
helping you,” he says simply. 
“You grow from it.” 

It may be Travolta’s appar- 
ent indifference to the upward 
and downward lurches of his 
career that draws him the ner- 
» vous attention he has trouble 
comprehending. People in the 
movie business like to pretend 
they inhabit a rational universe, 
one where you can determine a 
star’s course through a series 
of well-plotted career moves. 
Strolling equably through a uni- 
verse he implicitly defines as 
chaotic, playing what amounts 
to a real-life Chili Palmer 
mannerly, sweet-spirited, yet 
utterly confident of his own 
strength—Travolta calls all their 
operating assumptions into 
question. And deepens his own 
mystery. 

A partial key to that enigma 
may come from James Cagney, 
that master of lovable hardness (and the 
occasion for Mailer’s musings on tough 
guys). Cagney too was a self-invented, ut- 
terly self-reliant actor-hoofer, and when 
Travolta was a kid starting out, he sought 
out the older actor for advice. Cagney lat- 
er recalled telling him, “Start with one 
thing: they need you. Without you, they 
have an empty screen. So when you get on 
there, just do what you think is right and 
stay with it. If you listen to all the clowns 
around, you're just dead.” Obviously, 
Cagney spoke directly, indelibly to the 
young actor’s heart. Travolta is, against the 
odds, against the conventional wisdom 
triumphantly alive. —With reporting by 
Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 
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NOT GETTING MARRIED: Gaines, as 
Robert, with his well-meaning friends 


@ THEATER 


Time Shift 


Company once had punch; 
now it offers pleasantries 
By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


T'S ONE OF LIFE’S CHOICE IRONIES 

that (in the realm of art, anyway) 

what is gentle and equivocal often 

outlasts what is tough and brazen. 
When in 1970 Company first opened— 
music and lyrics by Stephen Sondheim, 
book by George Furth—it was celebrated 
for its punch. Here was an innovative, 
hard-hitting musical that trafficked in 
booze and pot, bile and cynicism, 
promiscuity and adultery. Yet these are 
the aspects of Company that seem most 
dated a quarter-century later in a revival 
that has just come to Broadway, starring 





many nicknames (Bobby, Robby, Bubby) 
who can’t quite sort out whom he wants 
to be among the women in his life. 
What works best in this new version 
of Company, as Robert wanders among 
his married friends examining one 
marriage after another, is the tender 
moments. Veanne Cox is delightful as a 
bride balking at the church door. With 
wildly wobbling knees but a dizzyingly 
sure tongue, she rattles off an ever ac- 
celerating catalog of reasons why she 
shouldn’t walk down the aisle. And 
Robert Westenberg, contemplating 
Robert’s inquiry, “You ever sorry you 
got married?” offers a splendid version 
of that bittersweet hymn to ambiva- 
lence Sorry—Grateful. Westenberg vin- 
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500 miles from nowhere, 
it'll give you a cold drink 
or a warm burger... 


NASA space flights inspired this portable fridge that 
outperforms conventional fridges, replaces the ice 
chest and alternates as a food warmer. 


ecognize the ice cooler in this picture? 
Surprisingly enough, there isn’t one. 
What you see instead is a Koolatron, 
an invention that replaces the traditional ice 
cooler, and its many limitations, with a tech- 
nology even more sophisticated than your 
home fridge. And far better suited to travel. 
What's more, the innocent looking, box be- 
fore you is not only a refrigerator, it’s also a 
food warmer. 


NASA inspired por- 
table refrigerator. 
Because of space trav- 
el’s tough demands, 
scientists had to find 
something more de- 
pendable and less 
bulky than traditional 
refrigeration coils and 
compressors. Their re- 
search led them to dis- 
cover a miraculous 
solid-state component 
called the thermoelec- 
tric module. 

Aside from a small 
fan, this electronic 
fridge has no moving 
parts to wear out or 
break down. It’s not 
affected by tilting, jar- 
ring or vibration (situ- 
ations that cause home 
fridges to fail). The 
governing module, no 
bigger than a match- 
book, actually delivers 
the cooling power of a 
10-pound block of ice. 


From satellites to station wagons. 
thermoelectric temperature control has now 
been proven with more than 25 years of use in 
some of the most rigorous space and labora- 
tory applications. And Koolatron is the first 
manufacturer to make this technology avail- 
able to families, fishermen, boaters, campers 
and hunters—in fact, anyone on the move. 
Home refrigeration has come a long way 
since the days of the ice box and the block of 
ice. But when we travel, we go back to the 
sloppy ice cooler with its soggy and sometimes 


cool mode, the 


The refrigerator from outer space. 


The secret of the Koolatron Cooler! 
Warmer is a miniature 
module that replaces bulky piping coils, 
loud motors and compressors used in 
conventional refrigeration units, In the 
Koolatron reduces the 
outside temperature by 40 degrees F. At 
the switch of a plug, it becomes a food 


warmer, going up to 125 degrees. 








spoiled food. No more! Now 

for the price of a good cool- 

er and one or two seasons 

of buying ice (or about five 
family restaurant meals), all the 
advantages of home cooling are available for 
you electronically and conveniently. 
Think about your last trip. You just got 
away nicely on your long-awaited vacation 
You're cruising com 
fortably in your car 
along a busy interstate 
with only a few rest 
stops or restaurants. 
You guessed it...the 
kids want to stop for a 
snack. But your Kool- 
atron is stocked with 
fruit, sandwiches, cold 
drinks, fried chicken 
fresh and cold. Every- 
body helps themselves 
and you have saved 
valuable vacation time 
and another expensive 
restaurant bill 


Hot or cold. With the 
switch of a plug, the 
Koolatron becomes a 
food warmer for a 
casserole, burger or 
baby’s bottle. It can go 
up to 125 degrees. 


thermoelectric 


Tight 
sealing lid 


Large 


capacity 


Urethane 


insulation 


lighte: 
adapter 


And because there 
are no temperamental 
COMPressors OF Fasses, 
the Koolatron works 
perfectly under all 
circumstances, even 
upside down. Empty, the large model weighs 
only 12 pounds and the smaller one weighs just 
seven. Full, the large model holds up to 40 
12-ounce cans and the smaller one holds six 
Just load it up and plug it in. On motor 





trips, plug your Koolatron into your cigarette | 


lighter; it will use less power than a taillight. If 
you decide to carry it to a picnic place or a fish- 
ing hole, the Koolatron will hold its cooling ca 
pacity for 24 hours. If you leave it plugged into 
your battery with the engine off, it consumes 
only three amps of power 

















Limited-time 


offer. Because Comtrad is bringing this offer 
to you directly, you save the cost of middle- 
men and retail mark-ups. For a limited time 
only, you can get this advanced, portable 
Koolatron refrigera- 
tor at the introduc- 
tory price of $99 
Call today to take 
advantage of this 
special promotional 
pricing. Most orders 
are processed with- 


in 72 hours * 
Try it risk-free. 
We guarantee your ~~ af 


satisfaction with 
any product from 
Comtrad industries. 
With the Koolatron 
you get our com- 
plete “No Questions 
Asked” 30-day 
money-back guar- 
antee. Plus you get 
a full one-vear manufacturer's limited warran- 
ty. If you are not satisfied for any reason, just 
return the product for a complete refund 





seovn quarts. An ¢ 


adaptor lets you use t in your 





rec room, pats motel room. 


They plug intoany regular outlet. 


Koolatron (P24A) holds 30 quarts $99 $16 S&H 
Koolatron (P9) hokis 7 quarts $79 $8S&H 
Optional AC Adapter (Ac 10 $49 $6S8H 


Please mention promotional code 028-TM1307. 
For fastest service call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-704-1210 
oo = 


To order by mail send check or money order for the 
total amount including S&H (VA residents add 4.5% 
sales tax). Or charge it to your credit card by en- 
closing your account number and expiration date. 


ComTrRan 
INDUSTRIES 


2820 Waterford Lake Drive, Suite 106 
Midlothian, Virginia 23113 
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dicates the suspicion of those who 
(overlooking the cheesy arrangement 
of the original-cast recording) have 
long viewed this as one of Sondheim’s 
most touching songs. 

Sondheim was 40 when Company 
premiered. Anyone Can Whistle and 
the lyrics for Gypsy and West Side Story 
were behind him; A Little Night Music 
and Follies were soon to come. This 
revival provides a useful vantage for 
- Surveying the sec- 
zond half of a ven- 
zturesome, glittering 
= career. Among those 
* American artists today 

whose livelihood is 
linked to words and 
wordplay, Sondheim 
holds a unique pre- 
eminence. There’s no 
contemporary novel- 
ist, poet or essayist 
who is so indispu- 





BOOZE AND BILE: tably at the top of 

pence ap his or her field as 

sings Ladies . Ce ge : 
ppmet a Sondheim is of his. 


As a song lyricist, he 
has no plausible peer. 

And as a one-man team—both lyri- 
cist and composer—he’s likewise a non- 
pareil. More than the other great Broad- 
way composers, he produces songs that 
are both detachable and undetachable 
from the shows they appear in. Detach- 
able because his lyrics are, in their wit 
and dexterity, satisfyingly autonomous; 
they appear in anthologies of light verse 
and books of contemporary poetry. Un- 
detachable because his songs, usually in- 
tegrated tightly into the plot line, often 
lose resonance on their own. It’s no acci- 
dent that Sondheim has originated only 
one tune—Send in the Clowns—that can 
be sure of raising a roar of recognition 
when its opening bars waft through any 
cocktail lounge in the country. 

Boyd Gaines’ Robert similarly em- 
bodies a curious split. Is he living in the 
‘70s or the ‘90s? The production uneasi- 
ly straddles the two eras. These days 
Robert’s dissatisfied juggling of the 
women he dates looks a little smug and 
patronizing. Evidently he doesn’t realize 
he’s suffering from Peter Pan syn- 
drome—and a dozen other pop-psycho- 
logical maladies illuminated on post-’70s 
talk shows. No wonder Company’s direc- 
tor, Scott Ellis, so often has Gaines peer- 
ing handsomely but dazedly into the 
spotlights. What's to become of him? He 
blinks with uncertainty—unlike his cre- 
ator. After Company, Sondheim would 
move on to the even finer musicals— 
Sweeney Todd, Sunday in the Park with 
George, Into the Woods—on which his 
reputation more securely rests. # 





BE LESS PRODUCTTVE 


AT THE OFFICE. 


Me office has always been a 

place to get ahead. Unfortunately, 
it’s also a place where a lot of natural 
resources start to fall behind. Take a 

look around the next time youre at 

work. See how many lights are left 
on when people leave. See how much 

paper is being wasted. How much 
electricity is being used to 

| run computers that 


_? are left on. Look 
at 


how much water is 


Use both sides 
of the paper being wasted in the 
when writing 
a memo, restrooms. And 


how much solid waste is 
being thrown out in the 
trash cans. We bet it’ a lot. 
Now, here are some simple ways 
you can produce less waste at work. 
When youre at the copier, only 
make the copies you need. Use both 
sides of the paper when writing a 
memo, Turn off your light when you 
leave. Use a lower watt bulb in your 
lamps. Drink your coffee or tea out 


of mugs instead of throwaway cups, 


IT’S A CONNECTED WORLD. 
DO YOUR SHARE. 
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Set up a recycling bin for aluminum 

cans and one for bottles. And when 

youre in the bathroom brushing 
your teeth or 
washing your face, 


dont let the faucet 


Drink out 
of mugs 
instead of 
throwaway cups. 


run. Remember, if we 
use fewer resources 
today, we'll save more for tomorrow. 
Which would truly be a job well done. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND TIPS 


CALL 1-800-MY-SHARE 
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i Sa have been sitting down toa cup of our coffee every morning for the past 


We search far and wide to 


Siissotag ths hat aa 103 years. They've held it in their hands as they’ve waved good-bye to their kids on 


the school bus. And sipped it 










as they've cracked the 





morning crossword 
As always, our beans 
are hand-picked puzzle. Ina 


way, it’s those 


first sips of 





Maxwell 


The roastmaster’s craft 
At Maxwell House, it's 


more art than science 


House that 
signal the 
start of the day. 


@ Whatcan you 






expect from those first t 
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: few drops? For starters, freshness. 
: J 


Tasting. The final step 


One that should never fresh from the roaster. Next, that inviting aroma which makes the kitchen the 
be hurried. 


From the moment you open our blue can, you'll hear the sound generations 


have heard before you—a “whoosh” that tells you the coffee inside is packed warm, 


favorite room in the house. And finally, there’s that distinctive Maxwell House flavor 
which people have been enjoying since 1892. @ So, whether you see that familiar 
cup and drop on the side of a barn or in the window of a coffee shop — you'll know 


it’s the sign of good coffee. One that will always be “Good to the Last Drop?” @&® 
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A Kingdom for His Horse | 


Nicholas Evans has a smash first novel and a multimillion- 
dollar deal with Hollywood. So who needs good reviews? 


By JEFFREY RESSNER BELLEVUE 


RITISH AUTHOR NICHOLAS EVANS | 


was slowly picking at a dinner 

roll during a banquet in Belle- 

vue, Washington, sponsored by 
the Pacific Northwest Booksellers Asso- 
ciation. He was regaling the table with 
some Western trivia he had picked up 
while doing research for his best-selling 
novel The Horse Whisperer. The book- 
store owners listened attentively as he 
described “pitchfork fondue,” a delicacy 
prepared by melting chunks of lard in a 
huge kettle, then dunking slabs of beef 
into the oozing caldron with a trident. 

In his speech after dinner, Evans 
recounted a tale the book dealers found 
more appetizing: how a struggling jour- 
nalist and floundering filmmaker wrote 
his first novel and became an overnight 
“I am still bewildered that I 
have this new career,” he said. “If I'd 
been asked to write a best seller a year 
ago, I guess I'd have tried a sexy thriller 
or something. But it doesn’t work to 
think that way. You have to believe in the 
story; then maybe you really get lucky 
like I did.” 

The Horse Whisperer, a romantic 
yarn in which a Montana cowboy with a 
mystical gift for communicating with 


sensation. 


horses has a torrid affair with a British- 
born magazine editor from New York, 
caused a stir in publishing and Holly- 
wood circles as soon as the manuscript 
began circulating last fall. Robert Red- 
ford and Disney ponied up $3 million for 
movie rights; Dell Publishing won North 
American book rights for $3.15 million: 
and foreign rights topped $2 million. | 
And that was before Evans had 

even finished writing the book. 

Now he’s done, and The 9 
Horse Whisperer has climbed 
the best-seller lists, alongside Mi- 
chael Crichton and Sidney Shel- 
don. It's something of a vindi- 
cation for Evans, since most 
reviewers made their own pitch- 
fork fondue out of his prose. (“Sentimen- 
tally bloated, and wholly devoid of au- 
thentic feeling,” said the New York 
Times.) The similarity to another huge- 
selling novel about a mid-life romance 
caused some wags to dub it The Horses of 
Madison County. Evans is rankled by the 
comparisons to Robert James Waller's 
best seller. “Both books are about middle- 
aged people who fall in love—so are a mil- | 
lion others,” he says. “Mine’s longer than 
his. More pages per penny.” 

And more pennies for his pages. 
Though not matching the sums paid for 





MADISON COUNTY REDUX? The British 
author notes his book has more pages 
recent works by hot novelists like 
Michael Crichton and John Grisham, 
Evans got a bigger publishing advance— 
and more money from Hollywood—than 
any other first novelist in history. “It’s 
probably good that, once in a while, 
someone proves the brass ring can be 
snatched,” says Michael Korda, editor in 
chief at Simon & Schuster. “Otherwise, 
it’s like a casino where none of the slot 
machines ever pay off.” 

Evans, 45, grew up in the Worcester- 
shire countryside riding horses, watching 
TV westerns and reading Jack London 
novels. He worked as a journalist and a 
screenwriter, but after a directing deal he 
had fought hard for fell through, he de- 
cided to pursue a book idea that had come 
to him during a trip to southwestern Eng- 
land. Evans had met a blacksmith who 
told of a local Gypsy able to tame wild 
steeds through some mysterious psychic 
connection. A horse whisperer, they 
called him. The story, says Evans, “made 
me shiver.” 

Evans spent six weeks in the Western 
U.S., tooling around in a rental car lis- 
tening to tapes of Aaron Copland suites 
and Neil Young’s Unplugged, interview- 
ing Zen-like animal healers and watch- 
ing degrading horse exorcisms. Because 
of his career troubles, Evans recalls, “I 
was vulnerable and moved by every- 
thing I saw.” 

Back in London, Evans retreated to 
his cramped home office to start writing. 
When he was half finished, with mort- 
gage payments overdue, he showed the 
book to an agent friend to get his opinion. 
The 215-page manuscript, circulated to 
publishers last October, sparked a frenzy 
of interest. Three different Hollywood 
producers agreed to pay $3 mil- 
lion for it. Evans eventually sold 
the book to Robert Redford after 
a soulful phone conversation. 
“He told me a story about riding 
in the mountains and seeing an 
antelope, a kind of communion 
they shared,” Evans recalls. “He 
knew the book inside out and 
the—for want of a better word—spiritual 
things I was trying to get into.” 

Eight million dollars later, Evans has 
bought a new house in London and tem- 
porarily abandoned his film career. (Eric 
Roth, the screenwriter of Forrest Gump, 
will write the movie adaptation of his 
book.) Next year Evans will start a second 
novel, yet there’s still a trace of resent- 
ment at the drubbing his first one took 
from reviewers. “The money,” he says, 
“is blinding critics to the story.” But ap- 
parently not readers. With reporting by 
Andrea Sachs/New York 
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Rage Inside, 
Rage Outside 


A medical crisis launches a 
writer's exploration of self 


By SHERWIN B. NULAND 
HE MEMOIR CAN BE A DANGEROUS 
literary form, especially when it 
is the work of a gifted writer em- 
barked on a voyage to discover 
some elusive personal truth. In Heart: A 
Memoir (Warner Books; 323 pages; 
$22.95), Lance Morrow, a writer and es- 
sayist for Time since 1965, does not 
shrink from the realization that the 
surest path toward self-discovery is self- 
disclosure. In an effort to heal body and 


FREE ASSOCIATION: From the coronary | 
unit Morrow goes to Bosnia and beyond 


spirit following a second coronary-bypass 
operation at the relatively young age of 
52, he was determined to seek out the 
sources of the internalized anger that 
had twice threatened to choke off his life 
by causing a heart attack. This evocative 
book is the result. 

Morrow’s memories draw the reader 
in from the start. “A heart attack feels like 
this,” he writes. “A sickness suddenly 
surrounds the lungs, a sort of toxic inte- 
rior glow—fleeting at first, lightly slither- 
ing, but returning a moment later, more 
insistent ... Something dangerous has 
SHERWIN B. NULAND is clinical professor 
of surgery at the Yale School of Medicine 
His book How We Die: Reflections on 
Life’s Final Chapter won the 1994 Na- 
tional Book Award for nonfiction. 
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BUT A FIVE STAR EXPERIENCE 
IS JUST A PHONE CALL AWAY. 


1-800-677-5STAR 


The finest sales and service experience 
available for your Chrysler Corporation 
vehicle is now only a phone call away. 
Because that’s all it takes to find your 
nearest Five Star dealership. Fewer than 
one in five dealerships earn the Five 
Star Award for Excellence. Through 
continuous evaluations and surveys, 
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people like you, our valued customers, 
have rated these dealerships to be 
among the top in the country. It’s 
your assurance of satisfaction—and a 
very good reason to make a Five Star 
Dealer your choice for your next 
Chrysler Corporation vehicle pur- 
chase or service needs. 
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New technology 
launches wireless 
speaker revolution 





t the recent International Consumer 
Electronics Show gave Recoton’s new 
wireless stereo speaker system the 

Design and Engineering Award for being the 
“most innovative and outstanding new prod- 
uct.” Recoton was able to introduce this new 
generation of powerful wireless speakers due 
to the advent of 900 MHz technology. This new- 
ly approved breakthrough enables Recoton’s 
wireless speakers to rival the sound of expen- 
sive wired speakers. 








Recoton develops technology which transmits 
stereo sound up to 150 feet through walls! 


speakers plug into an outlet. The one trans- | 


mitter can broadcast to an unlimited number 
of stereo speakers and headphones. And since 
each speaker contains its own built in receiv- 
er/amplifier, there are no wires running from 
the stereo to the speakers. 

Full dynamic range. The speaker, mounted 
in a bookshelf-sized acoustically constructed 
cabinet, provides a two-way bass reflex de- 
sign for individual bass boost control. Auto- 
matic digital lock-in 





FCC approved. In 
June of 1989, the 
Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 
allocated a band of 
radio frequencies 
stretching from 902 
to 928 MHz for wire- 
less, in-home prod- 
uct applications 
Recoton, one of 
the world’s leading 
wireless speaker 
manufacturers, took 
advantage of the 
FCC ruling by creat- 
ing and introducing 
a new speaker sys- 
tem that utilizes the 
recently approved 
frequency band to 
transmit clearer, 
stronger stereo sig- 
nals throughout 
your home. 
Crisp sound. Just 
imagine being able 
to listen to your 
stereo, TV, VCR or CD r 
player in any room 
of your home with- 


Volume 





peaker and hea 
d amplifier. Si 


Dare to Compare 


Don’t take our word for it. Try it yourself 
We're so sure you'll love the new award-winning 
Recoton wireless speaker system that we offer 
you the Dare to Compare Speaker Challenge. 
Compare Recoton's rich sound quality to that of 
any $200 wired speaker. If you're not completely 
convinced that these wireless speakers offer the 
same outstanding sound quality as wired speak- 
ers, simply return them within 90 days for a full 
"No Questions Asked" refund 







Tuning 







tuning guarantees 
optimum reception 
and eliminates drift 
These speakers are 
self-amplified; they 
can’t be blown out. 
Stereo or hi-fi. 
These speakers have 
the option of either 
stereo or hi-fi sound. 
You can use two 
speakers, one set on 
right channel and the 
other on left, for full 
stereo separation. Or, 
if you just want an 
extra speaker, set it 
on mono and listen 
to both channels on 
one speaker 
Special offer. For 
a limited time, you 
can get these speak- 
ers far below retail 
with our 90 day “Dare 
to Compare” money- 
back guarantee and 
full one year manu- 
facturer’s warranty. 


int a bualt-in 


ransmitted 





se of wires 





Transmitter needed to operate 





out having to run 

miles of speaker wire. Plus, you'll never have 
to worry about range because the new 900 MHz 
technology allows signals to travel over dis- 
tances of 150 feet or more through walls, ceil- 
ings and floors without losing sound quality. 


One transmitter, unlimited receivers. The 
powerful transmitter plugs into a headphone, 
audio-out or tape-out jack on your stereo or 
TV component, transmitting music wireless- 
ly to your speakers or headphones. The 





speakers and headphones 


Recoton Transmitter $69 s4.S&H 
Recoton Wireless Speaker. $89 s6 S&H 
Recoton Wireless Headphones......$59 $4 S&H 


Please mention promotional code 161-TM1172. 


Call toll-free 800-992-2966 24 hours a day 
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COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive Suite 106 
Midiothian, Virginia 23113 











come inside and will not leave.” As he 
lies in a coronary-care unit awaiting his 
bypass operation, Morrow begins to re- 
late his own medical predicament to 
events in the outside world: “My mind 
went wandering about, working as a 
kind of journalist of memory and anger. 
I sought to connect my inner world and 
my dilemma (the rage that gave me this 
blocked heart) to outer catastrophes. | 
sailed off to Bosnia and Hiroshima—big 
objective correlatives.” Spasms of blood- 
thirsty fury, he observes, can block up 
the collective heart of entire ethnic 
groups, who cannot let go of old 
grievances. 

Interspersed with these reflections of 
the chaos he has witnessed 
as an adult are Morrow’s LANCE MORROW 
bittersweet memories of 
his troubled childhood. 
He recalls injustices at 
the hands of self-absorbed 
parents whose “dreamy 
narcissism” and “danger- 
ous veerings” kept them 
too preoccupied with their 
own lives to be concerned with his. 
What is revealed behind Morrow’s 
frustrated rage is the uncomprehending 
powerlessness of a damaged, loveless 
child. “When the heart aches,” he tells 
us, exposing the impotence of the 
violated, “the poor thing is screaming 
for blood.” 

Later, in the same finely tuned and 
almost poetic form of free association, 
Morrow describes his postoperative pe- 
riod of convalescence at his farm in 
Dutchess County, New York; a reporting 
junket to the West Indies with his teen- 
age son; and a cross-country automobile 
trip with his wife to celebrate the first an- 
niversary of his successful surgery. Sev- 
eral times during his narration, Morrow 
writes of being invisible—of being, in 
various contexts, an unseen observer. 
Everywhere, turbulent memories sur- 
face and are recorded with the faithful- 
ness of a man whose search for answers 
will not be denied. In the end, however, 
he concludes that his introspection has 
been “useless, or anyway illusory, that it 
is silly to think | can understand the rea- 
sons for these implosions of mine...” But 
he is wrong. 

It is precisely because of these un- 
censored recollections and the insights 
they arouse that the memoir of an honest 
man often reveals more than the author 
intends or recognizes. Morrow's lumi- 
nous study of self, spurred by a medical 
crisis, strikes an unexpectedly universal 
chord. Every man is Everyman, and so 
the author deals not only with the inner 
torment of Lance Morrow but also with 
that of all of us. a 
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Not Your Parents’ Punk 


Green Day, about to release its new CD, is just one of several 
young bands that are updating rock’s ’70s rebelliousness 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


HE BEST WAY TO STRIKE BACK AT 

one’s parents isn’t to do some- 

thing they hate but to do some- 

thing they love and do it better. 
Jealousy can be hard for moms and dads 
to deal with; imagine spending a lifetime 
striving to outdo one’s peers only to be 
shown up by one’s progeny. Such humil- 
iations can be writ small—a six-year-old 
who keeps beating Dad in Ping- Pong— 
or large—a generation that, enviably, 
manages to look more rebellious than 
one’s own. 

Take punk rock. In the "70s, when it 
was born, it seemed to be the ultimate in 
musical rebellion. Punk was fast, aggres- 
sive rock performed by people who, 
through their raw sound and outrageous 
attire, were bent on making adults feel 
like out-of-touch geeks. The seminal 
British punk band the Sex Pistols mocked 
the monarchy and led fans in nihilistic 
chants of “No future,” while their coun- 
trymen and contemporaries the Clash 
paid tribute in their music to the Sandin- 
ista rebels. 

Now a younger generation is reviv- 
ing punk, and it may be a particularly 
devilish form of revenge; Thanks for 
making me a child of divorce, Dad, now 
here’s punk rock right back at you. This 
week the Berkeley, California-based 
punk trio Green Day, whose 1994 al- 
bum, Dookie, sold 8 million copies, will 
release Insomniac, a short, sharp album 
of pop punk songs about turning tricks, 
picking scabs and hating one’s parents, 


which is expected to be one of the 
biggest-selling CDs of the year. Two 
other new punk albums, ... And Out 
Come the Wolves by the Berkeley band 
Rancid, and Paranoid & Sunburnt, 
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SCREAM TEAM: Skunk Anansie’s lead 
singer, Skin, front, adds social comment 


16, 1995 
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IN THE DRIVER'S SEAT: Green Day's 
Mike Dirnt, Tré Cool and Armstrong 
popular punk band since the demise of 
Nirvana; yet while Nirvana was relent- 
lessly serious—perhaps too serious, as it 
turned out—Green Day is playfully anti- 
social. The band’s last album comprised 
punk songs with tuneful hooks, and its 
new one features more or less the same 
thing, although its music has grown 
more belligerent and less melodic. Truth 
be told, Green Day's songs are so car- 
toonishly simple they tend to sound 
alike, yet they are performed with such 
urgency that they seem fresh. 

The band’s lyrics, however, have 
changed. While its last album dealt with 
specific manifestations of alienation— 
masturbation, pyromania—Insomniac is 


| an indeterminate blur of bleakness. The 


CD’s opening song, Armatage Shanks 
(the name of a toilet manufacturer), isn’t 
about anything, really, and that may be 
its point. In the song, lead singer Billie 
Joe Armstrong wails about confusion 
“Stranded/ lost inside myself Self 
loathing freak and introverted.” On the 
album’s anthemic final number, Arm- 
strong blurts out a series of snotty lyrics 
that sound like an amalgam of parental 
advice and fortune-cookie sentiments, 
concluding with the declaration: “I have 
no belief/ but I believe/ I'm a walking 
contradiction.” 

If Green Day comes across as a car 
toon, Rancid is more like a gritty docu 
mentary. The group's singer-guitarists 
Tim Armstrong (no relation to Green 
Day’s lead singer) and Lars Frederiksen 
both have abrasive voices that provide a 
counterpoint to their surprisingly catchy 
songs. Ever since the Clash, punks have 
looked to Caribbean music, like reggae 
for musical and spiritual inspiration, and 
Rancid follows in that tradition. Hard 
driving songs such as Time Bomb are 
flavored with ska, a skittish, insistent 
form of Caribbean dance music. One 
song, Avenues and Alleyways, is about 
improving race relations. 

The new punk could use more suc! 
social commentary. Skunk Anansie—or 
of the few hard-rock bands led by a bla 
woman—takes up the challenge on 
refreshing new album. Lead singer S 
(who, along with her band, has a can 
in the new sci-fi film Strange Day 
a high, scalding voice and uses it t: 
effect as she attacks manipulative 
erals on Intellectualize My Bla 
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paratively tender meditation 
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@ NOBEL PRIZE 


A Poet of the Threshold 


Seamus Heaney wins the literature award for a body of 
poems rooted in his Catholic childhood in Northern Ireland 


By PAUL GRAY 


EOPLE SUPPOSEDLY IN THE KNOW 
have been saying for years that 
Irish poet Seamus Heaney would 
one day win the Nobel Prize for 
Literature. Of course, people said the 
same thing about Vladimir Nabokov, 
Jorge Luis Borges and Graham Greene, 
illustrious authors and notorious non- 
winners, Against that background, the 
Swedish Academy’s selection of 
Heaney, announced last week, 
qualifies as something of a sur- 
prise: the laurel went to someone 
widely seen as deserving it. 

The Academy likes to invest 
some geopolitical significance in 
its literature awards, and the 
current peace talks in Northern 
Ireland seem to have influenced 
this year’s decision. Among the 
reasons cited for choosing 
Heaney: “As an Irish Catholic, 
he has concerned himself with 
analysis of violence in Northern 
Ireland—with the express reser- 
vation that he wants to avoid the 
conventional terms.” 

That reservation has made 
all the difference in his art. It is 
hard to imagine a less overtly 
political poet than Heaney, 56, 
or one who has more thorough- 
ly purged his language of the 
commonplace and banal. “Poet- 
ry is more a threshold than a 
path,” he once wrote. From his 
first published volume, Death of 
a Naturalist (1966), onward, he 
has produced intense, lyrical 
works that seem suspended be- 
tween contradictions—life and 
death, joy and grief, memory 
and loss. His imagery is radical, in the 
true, etymological sense of that word: 
“The cold smell of potato mould, the 
squelch and slap/ Of soggy peat, the curt 
cuts of an edge/ Through living roots 
awaken in my head.” 

Such sensations were Heaney’s 
birthright. The oldest of nine children, 
he was raised on Mossbawn, the family 
farm some 30 miles northwest of Belfast. 
A Protestant estate adjoined the Catholic 
Heaneys’ land. “I was symbolically 
placed,” he said later, “between the 
marks of English influence and the lure 


of the native experience, between ‘the 
demesne’ and ‘the bog.’ The demesne 
was walled, wooded, beyond our ken; the 
bog was rushy and treacherous, no place 
for children.” 

Heaney left the farm to study English 
at Queen’s University of Belfast, and then 
to teach. As his poetry began to attract at- 
tention and praise, a succession of acade- 
mic posts beckoned; between 1989 and 
1994, he was both the professor of poetry 





DIGGING: Though Heaney has written movingly of the strife; 
in his native country, his work transcends politics 


SONG 
A rowan like a lipsticked girl. 
Between the by-road and the main road 
Alder trees at a wet and dripping distance 
Stand off among the rushes. 


There are the mud-flowers of dialect 

And the immortelles of perfect pitch 

And that moment when the bird sings 
very close 

To the music of what happens. 
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at Oxford and the Boylston Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Harvard. And 
he attracted hordes of acolytes and admir- 
ers along the way, a bearish, affable bard 
equally at ease in faculty room or pub. 

But his childhood farm—his ground- 
ing in the earth—has never left Heaney or 
his poems: “As a child, they could not 
keep me from wells/ And old pumps with 
buckets and windlasses.” His recurring 
metaphor for the act of writing poetry is 
digging, into the past, into the literal 
Irish bogs where old friends and ene- 
mies lie buried and preserved. 

This long, archaeological perspec- 
tive has drawn some criticism over the 
years from Catholic partisans in the 
struggle over Northern Ireland, who felt 
that Heaney was insufficiently engaged 
in the tumultuous here and now. His 
, move to Dublin, capital of 
¢ the Irish Republic, in 1972 
* also proved controversial. But 
2 Heaney has written quite mov- 
: ingly about the carnage 

wrought by hatred in his native 
land. In “Casualty,” he portrays 
the death of a Catholic friend 
who went to a Protestant pub in 
spite of warnings that a wing of 
the Irish Republican Army 
planned to bomb it: “He had 
gone miles away/ For he drank 
like a fish.” After the explosion: 
“How culpable was he/ That last 
night when he broke/ Our 
tribe’s complicity?” The ques- 
tion is both wrenching and out- 
side the parameters of normal 
political debate. Death and suf- 
fering cannot be countered by 
polemics; the best thing to be 
said—a fair definition of poet- 
ry—is whatever pays tribute to 
human complexities. 

The intensity of Heaney’s 
poetry stems largely from a 
Roman Catholic temperament 
that has been baffled by doubt. 
“My language and my sensibili- 
ty are yearning to admit a kind 

religious or 

dimension,” he once told an in- 
terviewer. “But then there’s the reality: 
there’s no heaven, no afterlife of the 
sort we were promised and no personal 
God.” Or, as he writes in one poem, 
“Just the old truth dawning: there 
is no next-time-round.” Readers of 
Heaney—or, for that matter, of Dante 
or of T.S. Eliot—are free to disagree 
with his beliefs or the lack thereof. 
What no one can deny is the power of 
the words he has found to bridge the 
disjunctions of his life and faith. As he 
wrote in “The Harvest Bow,” “The end 
of art is peace.” a 
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Ever wonder why celebrities are more famous than other 
people? It’s because they ooze creativity. For example, not 
only have MILES DAVIS, TONY BENNETT, RICHARD GERE and 
DAVID BYRNE elbowed themselves room at fame’s bar for 
their performing abilities; they're also gifted visual artists 
Pive(cree MCMC a hemalicceMncenlicmencimintileliives wake 
cheap. Gere’s work, currently on display in a Manhattan art 
gallery, sells for $1 
and some of the late Davis’ pieces are expected to fetch up 
to $100,000 when they go on sale in Chicago in November. 


Linda's Beef | 


LINDA MCCARTNEY seems to 
have it all: a happy vegetari- 
an family, a $50 million veg- 
etarian food biz, two cook- 
books and the cash to send 
a million vegetarian meals 
to Bosnia. But she can’t rest. 
“At night I think of all the 
animals waiting to be 
slaughtered,” she says. And 
so she badgered the remain- 
ing Beatles into announcing 
last week that they won't eat 
meat either. 
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500 a portfolio (all proceeds to charity), 


An original Byrne from New York City’s CristineRose 
Gallery will set connoisseurs back $800 to $8,500, while 
photocopies of Bennett's efforts recently fetched $1,000 at a 
charity auction. “Look, I just paint,” says the man who 
works under the nom de paintbrush Anthony Benedetto. “I 
don't try to create masterpieces. I paint, and then I edit.” 
You be the judge. (Hint: Bennett's piece is not the photo of 
the Tibetan monks.) 
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Remains of the Marriage 


In a grim year for ce- 
lebrity couples in Brit- 
ain, the latest marital 
casualty has prompted 
the most schaden- 
freude of all. Alas, the 
once golden union of 
KENNETH BRANAGH and 
EMMA THOMPSON is 
now asunder. Just before photos of Thompson, 36, hold- 
ing hands with her Sense and Sensibility co-star Greg 
Wise, 29, turned up in the tabs, the thinking gossip’s 
Charles and Di announced the split themselves, blaming 
the long stretches they spend working apart. 
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the O.J. Simpson trial as humanly possible (I'd guess I 

caught about a third of the 685 hours carried on COURT TV). 

Not only that, I’ve survived to tell the tale. I'm perfectly fine, 

no ill side effects whatsoever—except for this one peculiar thing 

that keeps happening whenever I contemplate telling a white lie 

or giving rein to a less than charitable impulse. Not that I do this 

| very often, of course. But when I do, I now find myself subject- 

ed to involuntary cross-examination by a teeny little, very in- 

credulous Barry Scheck voice. I think this is what psychiatrists 
call “internalizing.” I’m hoping it goes away by Christmas. 

| But that’s neither here nor there. The point I'd like to make 

is that my hours and hours of “O.J. time” were richly reward- 

ed. Forget ER and Murder One. For anyone sentient, the trial 

was the most compelling show on tele- 

vision. In fact—this may sound odd giv- 

en that the Simpson saga will probably 

go down in history as the signal TV 

| event of the 20th century, outstripping 

even the Kennedy assassination, the 

first moon walk and any number of very 

special episodes of Silver Spoons—I 

| think the trial ultimately transcended 

television. As testimony dragged on and 

on, slowly accreting detail and com- 

plexity, the drama in Judge Ito’s court- 

room began to remind me of nothing so 

much as an overstuffed 19th century 

novel, one of those ripping, 800-page 

| doorstops from college, a real cinder 

block of a narrative. We got cliffhanger 

after cliffhanger, and more subplots 


than a contemporary storyteller might deem prudent. And | 


| thanks to the lawyers, we even got bigger words than most of 
us are used to in 1995—just like in Henry James. 

But for me, the thing that made the trial so addictive on a 
day-in, day-out basis—besides, of course, the spectacle of a 
beloved celebrity on trial for murdering his wife in an unusu- 
ally gruesome fashion—was the underlying portrait it painted 
of a particular time and place. Here was precisely the kind of 
teeming social canvas that the likes of Dickens, Thackeray, 
| Balzac, Eliot and Flaubert used to such great effect. We met 

earthy Salvadoran maids, beadle-like cops, bumbling civil ser- 
vants. stalwart limo drivers, beaten-down screenwriters man- 
| qués and, of course, comically obsequious houseguests. Occu- 
pying the top of the social pecking order in this modern-day 
Middlemarch was the defendant himself, living a life that 
would be the envy of any 19th century man of leisure: pleasant 
days at the country club filled with golf and card playing, nights 
lost to the social whirl, gentlemanly “work” that consisted of 
getting paid to play even more golf. Unfailingly gracious, our 














Bruce Handy 


Our Mutual Houseguest 


AM NOT ASHAMED TO ADMIT THAT I WATCHED AS MUCH OF | 












hero would receive representatives of the striving classes with 
equanimity. But Denise Brown, for one, discovered the perils 
of social climbing when she was so unrefined as once to suggest 
that Simpson was neglecting her sister Nicole; according to 
Brown’s testimony, he literally threw the two of them out. 

Kato Kaelin and Ron Shipp were much better at negotiat- 
ing these sorts of Jamesian social niceties. Witness the famous 
houseguest’s account of how, on the night of the murders, he 
waited deferentially for Simpson to invite him into the main 
house to eat the McDonald’s hamburgers the two men had just 
purchased; the invitation not forthcoming, Kaelin obediently 
slunk off to his room and ate his not-so-happy meal alone. To 
my way of thinking, this was the most telling moment of the 
trial, although a close second would be Shipp’s admission un- 
“der cross-examination that he wasn’t 
3 technically a “friend” of Simpson’s so 
* much as a guy Simpson kept around in 

ase he needed police-related favors. 

® For his part, Shipp got to associate with 
3a onetime star of disaster movies. How 
ften do we get to see the workings of a 
social ecosystem laid bare so neatly and 
cleanly? Balzac couldn’t have done it | 
any better. 

And then there was the ending. 

For some, Simpson’s acquittal was 
like the denouement of a Dickens novel, 
in which, typically, a stunning reversal of 
fortune restores some sense of moral or- 





der to an unjust world. We smile as the 
good and simple hero is tearfully reunit- 
ed with his steadfast, prayerful family. 
We can also hope that, as would be the case with a Tolstoyan 
hero, Simpson’s travails will have led him to wisdom, humility 
and spiritual understanding. No doubt this will be topic No. 1 on 
his proposed pay-per-view extravaganza. 

For others of us, the verdict may have struck a more Balzac- 
ian note, a cynical coup de grace to a narrative that drew moral 
force only from its remorseless exposure of the ways in which 
the powerful and crafty work their wills. Justice may not have 
been done, but we can enjoy the sour comfort of having had our 
worst suspicions about money and human nature confirmed. In 
this regard—and at the risk of subverting my premise here—the 
works that kept coming to mind most often last week were the 
Godfather movies, specifically Michael Corleone’s line about 
what history has taught us. If you don’t remember, rent it. 

All in all, this was a hell of a trial. Don’t listen to people who 
say it was shallow and tawdry and not worthy of your obsessive 
attention. It was the stuff of great literature—which is to say, the 
stuff of life itself. But now it’s over, and I for one have a lot of time 
on my hands. Maybe I'll finally get through Bleak House. a 
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DEFINED CONTRIBUTION/ 401k PL S$ NSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT + MUTUAL FUNDS 


WHEN WE CREATE ,AOLTL(kK) PEAR 
for Our Clients, 


WE always PUT OURS ELV ES 


x THEtR Shees: 


Equ pment 


Company Lone Star 


Steel 
Company 


The 
Stride Rite 
Corporation 


EVERY COMPANY HAS ITS OWN UNIQUE CULTURE. 
The most successful 401(k) plan is one created by people who understand that. 
So at Putnam, we work hard to learn the individual needs of every client. And we take pride 
in having the knowledge and sensitivity to provide a plan that fits them. We believe a 
40 1(k) plan is a matter of empathy, not just economics. And with more and more major 
companies using Putnam as their 401(k) provider, apparently it’s an approach 


that gets our foot in a lot of doors. 
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The 1996 Chevrolet Lumina Minivan. 


One look and you can see this obviously is the work of a higher intelligence. For starters, 
Lumina is the only minivan in the universe to offer a power sliding side door. Imagine, your 
arms are loaded with shopping bags, Junior is tugging at your knee, 
and you press one little button and “Voila!” the door magically slides open. 
‘s It’s like having your own personal doorman. You just don’t have to tip. The 
same available Remote Keyless Entry system that opens and closes that door also 
unlocks the front doors and tailgate to make re-entry into space easier. And to protect 
you from dings from manic meteorites and grocery carts, Lumina also gives you composite 
outer-body panels which will never rust. Lumina. It looks different because it is different. 


So come take a look at one. It’s amazing how one sighting can transform you into a believer. 


LuMINA &_ MINIVAN 


For a free product brochure call 1-800-950-2438. *Excludes other GM prod 
Chevrolet, t ¢ rolet Emble und Lumina ar stered trademarks of the GM Cory 199 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Buckle uf Amenca! 


